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EDITOR’S PREFACE. 

The purpose of this little book is to give to young 
people, who are seriously preparing themselves to 
become educators, a brief yet full account of Froebel’s 
“Theoiy” of Education; his “Practice,” or Plans of 
Method, being reserved for a second part. The work 
from which “ The Student’s Fjroebel ” is adapted — 
“ Die Erziehung der Meuschheit ” — was published in 
the maturity of its author’s powers (1826), while he 
was still hoping to eflect an actual Reform of the teach- 
ing and training of Youth, from Infancy, np to Man- 
and Woman-hood. Froebel is known over the world 
as founder of the “ Kindergarten ” rather than as ex- 
ponent of a New Education, because experience showed 
him that a practical Reform of Education must begin 
at the very beginning. From the centre of Mother’s 
love and Mother’s wit, he unfolded in Theory the early 
training of Man ; which, while doing full justice to the 
immediate needs and tastes of our Little Ones, should 
prepare for aU Human Development : because Youth 
and Maturity are but Man’s larger growth. The botdf 
in which this is done, “ The Education of Httmanity,** 
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Was never completed. The first part only, which gives 
principles and methods for Training and Instruction of 
Man, from birth up to the end of Boyhood, thus em- 
bracing two-thirds of the time fixed by immemorial 
custom and by law for pupilage, was published. With 
marvellous skill in adaptation and invention, Froebel 
fitted to the former of these periods the beautiful 
“Means” — Gifts, Songs, Games, Occupations — which 
give to the Kindergarten, when ruled in hie spirit, its 
preciousness, as true Heaven on Earth for little Children. 
He left ns, his successors, to adapt analogous means for 
the development of later stages, saying once: if in 
three hundred years’ time his ideas were completely 
realised, he should rejoice in Heaven. A careful study, 
even of this little book, will show that Froebel’s principles 
ask to be realised in the education of all ages ; that his 
Motto of Theory — “Harmonious Development” — and his 
Watchword of Method — “ Learn by Doing ” — are of uni- 
versal application in the province of teaching : in a word, 
that be has drawn the lines upon which, “ to follow 
mature,” the necessary aim of all Education, but of 
doubtful meaning with his forerunners, becomes the 
Law of Discipline. Two English translations only, both 
published at New York, are known to the Editor, The 
former, by Josephine Jarvis (Lovell & Co., 1886) is a 
monument of faithful paios ; yet, through linguistic dif- 
fionlties is sometimes scarcely intelligible. The latter, 
by W. N. Hailmann, Superintendent of Public Schools, 
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Indiana (Appletons, 1888), ia, when the matter is 
considered — eminently facile and readable; rounding, 
perhaps, Froebel’s ridges and angles more smoothly 
than he might approve. This Editor would be made 
happy by knowing that the perusal of his little book 
had introduced to the study of Hailmann’s excellent 
version, any who are not strong enough in German 
speech to attempt the original. 

The Editor has tried to give what is Froebel's own, 
in English as close as possible to the very words of his 
author; retaining the German custom of commencing 
a noun with a capital letter. 

Version of Froebel’s original occupies the entira 
page. Editor’s comments and illnstrations are dis- 
tinguished by indentation and by [ ]. 

The larger divisions of the present work are those of 
F, Seidel’s edition of the Menschen-vrzUhung (Vienna 
and Leipzig, 1883), which has been employed for 
translation. For the numbering of sections (§ 1, &c.) 
the Editor is alone responsible. 
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FROEBEL’S LIFE AND WORK.* 

Fbie3>biob Wilhblk AuausT Fboebsl was bom April 21 , 
1783 , ia a Thuringian village, Oberweissbacb, of which his 
father was the hard-working pastor: a grave, somewhat 
stem, but loving-hearted man. Losing his mother within 
his first year, having kind elder brothers but no sister, the 
child was left much to himself, with few playmates and 
little outdoor freedom. His father tried to teach him his 
** rudiments, ” and failed. He found the boy dull, and 
placed him in the Girlf division of the village school, of 
which he was official superintendent. For this irregu- 
larity Friedrich was always grateful, and he repeated to 
his dying-day the hymns he had learnt there. In a short 
account of his own life, he says : 1 came to school on a 
Monday morning while the girls were repeating aloud the 
text of Sunday’s sermon, “ Seek ye first the Kingdom of 
Ood,” and to this day (forty years later) the tone of every 
wcoxl is fresh in my memory. At ten years of age, his 
mother's brother, Pastor Hofmann of Stadt 11m, took 
Friedrich to live with him and attend the Town Sdrool. 
Here he learned pretty well; preferring the classes on 
Beltgion and Arithm^c : evincing certainly no precocious 
wisdom or goodness, as we judge by his illasttaticHas of boy- 
ish mischief (poet, p. 64, 5), told with a gravity most me- 
otmeoiottsly ocnnio. When Mteen (1797) Friedridi retonu^ 
homsi, and was {daoed for two yeats^ as papil in Wood-coeUi 

* IXkMi chiefly from Uie biogimhy by W, Seidel, pfefhnd Iff JK 
edition of FioeM's WriSngs, 1883. 
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with a Forester, whose neglect 'of the instruction due 
from him left the lad of rare gifte and character to unfold 
his own powers, unimpeded. Good books his master had ; 
BO Friedrich worked at Botany, studied Mathematio, and 
made a map of the neighbourhood. Near the end of 1799, 
a messenger being wanted to bring to his brother Traugott, 
Student of Medicine at Jena, the half-yearly allowance, 
Friedrich, haring left the Forester, volunteered on this 
service. When at Jena he begged leave to stay till the 
Faster vacation ; afterwards returned for a year, and 
devoted himself to hearing lectures. The two brothers lived 
most frugally, but found that an allowance, spare for one, 
was not enough for two. After his brother’s departure, 
Friedrich, unable to pay their joint debts of some :^5, or 
les6^ was committed to the University prison, where be 
spent nine weeks : mending bis Latin, with help of a fellow- 
priaongr; studying Winckelmann’s Letters on Art; and 
writing a Mathematical Essay. By pledging his small ex- 
pectations, Friedrich was released and returned home. 
Next year he worked on a farm, but was recalled home by 
his father's failing health, and had the happiness of minis- 
tering to his father’s comfort, till his death, February 1802. 
Left wholly to his own resources, be wojrked for his bread, 
as clerk — secretary — ^book-keeper, during three years and 
more, when a small legacy from his fatherly uncle Hofmann 
made him think a settled profession possible. At mid- 
summer 1805 he set out for Frankfurt, hoping to make 
himself an Architect. On the way, he visited a farmer 
friend, who at parting begged from Froebel — in German 
fashion — a verse or motto for his album. “Not knowing 
what he said " — ^for no idea of becoming an Educator had 
then entered ins mind I — Fzx}ebel wrote : ffiei d» den 
MenicKen Brai : mein Streben sri, rie ihTten edbet tm geben^ 
it yours to give men hretul: mine, to give Umm— 
cell was on the way 1 

; Kf^en HVoebel had already begun work with en arohi- 
Fkank£wfe/feiend introduced him to Gmner, Head 
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of the new Model School, and formerly a pupil of 
Festaloszi. Gnmer said to him : “ Let architecture 
alone ; become a teacher." With hesitation, Froebel 
accepted a place with him ; and, at once, with a class 
of children before him, felt he had found his life-work. 
Thenceforward all events became steps towards realising 
that ideal Education of Man by the Harmonious Develop- 
ment of Body, Mind, and Heart, which Froebel conceiv^ 
more completely and vividly than any of his precursors. 
In August 1805, Froebel visited Yverdun, where Pestalozzi 
had his Institute ; was kindly received, and in three 
weeks learned enough to make him wish to come again. 
He taught under Gruner for two years, and made his 
class, of forty girls and boys, the model class of the Modd 
School. In method, his great achievement was to lay the 
foundation of Geography in “ Home-knowledge ” ; that 
is, points of the oom^iase — forms of surface — courses of 
streams, roads, &c., learned in country-walks by his pupiW 
own observation. He finds his own knowledge, tried by 
use, defective, and to better it quits Frankfurt. Unabla 
to afford the cost of University residence, Froebel aiv 
cepts, and for three years retains, the post tutor to 
three brothers ; stipulating, to have them entirely to 
himself, in the cormtry. In 1808 he takes his pupils to 
Yverdun, where, for two years, he and they share meals 
and work with Pestalozzi, his teachers and pupils : learn- 
ing, his biographer says, to know both the good and the ill 
sides of Pestalozai’s theory and practice.” In 1811 fVoebel 
studied first at Gottingen, then at Berlin, eking out by 
private lessons his scanty means. In 1818 the War of 
liberation from France called every German patriot to 
urns. w^mong his fellow-volunteers, Froebel found 
two students of theology — Langethal and Middendorff — 
his first oonverts, and afterwards his chief fellow-workeia. 
Their vows, to work together for the Educatioo of. 
Humanity, wmre exchanged by the camp fire, under starry 
heaven ; while disouarion Means snd Me lflSids, Fiaanot 
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and . Fhilosoipbjy oooupied the boors of weary ‘waiting. 
When the war was over (1814), Froebel returned to Bodin, 
to be Assistant at the Musevun of Mineralogy. 

The summons to practical work came (1816) by the 
death of his brother Christopher, pastor at Griesheim, 
whose widow wrote for advice how to educate her three 
boys. Led as by the pointing of God’s finger, Froebel left 
Berlin, visiting on the way another brother, Christian, a 
manufacturer with moderate means, who gave him his two 
sons as pupils. So Froebel began school in the parsonage 
at Griesheim as teacher of his five nephews. Middendorff 
obeyed the summons to join his friend, bring^g with him 
a younger brother of Langethal's as sixth recruit. The 
parsonage had to be vacated, so a small farm, Keilhau, 
was bought, and Froebel married (1818) Henrietta Hoff* 
meister, his true helpmeet for twenty-one years. lAngethai 
coining to remove his brother, found his old enthusiasm so 
revived by what he saw that he stayed to throw in his lot 
with them. When new buildings were needed to bouse 
new pupils, brother Christian wound up bis affairs and 
settled near them with family and means. In 1826, 
Keilbau held fifty-six pupils. Then came persecution 
about "Demagogical Intrigues.” The German “peo{de” 
were impatient that their Princes had not. found the 
convenient season for granting Free Constitutions, 
poromised when the Nation was summoned to arm against 
Napoleon, in 1813. Froebel was no conspirator; bat hia 
training, being humane, was suspected. Keiihau was 
ejected by State and Church, and reports were favourable. 
Parents, however, were alarmed, and (1829) the number of 
pupila fell from riaOy to Jive. The storm was weathered, 
though the little bend of brothers had ofiesk uimoet diffi- 
evAty in finding money for daily needs. In 1681, Fkoebal 
left the Saxon School to his frimids, having been invited to 
Iona one at Willisan, near Lucerne. In 1888, he removed 
.|o Borgdorf, near Berne, where orphan children, aged from 
Haim to uSk yeam were received, and treining-ohiaeee for 
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Teadbem held. Herein we recc^nise the rise of the 
Kindergarten, not yet so najned. In 1839 his wife died. 
To commemorate the 400th anniTeraary of the Invention 
of Printing (1840) he commenced the “Oerman Kinder- 
garten ” : to consist of Classes, to train young women as 
Nurses and Teachers, in tme methods of development; 
along with a school for little children whom they should 
teach. He travelled far to procure money for this under- 
taking, but his success was very modest, though at Ham- 
burg, Dresden, and elsewhere. Child-gardens were set up. 
Now and then a “Schoolman*’ visited Froebel, and ex- 
changed contempt for admiration. Diesterweg, for example, 
an excellent writer on Pedagogy, avows his complete 
conversion. A few great ones of the earth did themselves 
the honour to help and second Froebel’s work ; but he did 
not live to hear the chorus of praise, of himself and his 
system, that resounds to-day ; which, like all voices of earth 
that rise above a whisper, contains many weak notes and 
false tones. In August 1850, Froebel then in his 69th 
year, directed games, songs and marches of a School 
festival, at which 300 children were entertained by the 
Duchess of Meiningen at her summer-palace, Altenstein ; 
Ch&teau Marienthal, was granted him for a training 
college ; and success — by the world so called — seemed about 
to smile. Next year, 7th August 1851, Pru^oa prohibits 
the Kindergarten in her State.s, on the ground that it 
taught children — Atheism ! This blow, questionless, 
depressed Fruebel, but did not kill either him or his cause. 
The German Teachers' Association, meeting at Gotha, 
Whitsuntide, 1852, invited his presence; received and 
heard him with distinguished honour. A few days Ister 
he fell ill, and on 21st June died, ^s last words ware, 
“ I am a Christian Man." 

Froebel was a Prophet and Apostle of the Kingdom 
of God, in the true meaning of words. His are'ths notes .* 
ceaseless toil, disappcnntme »t, ccmfIiot->-'«|«ged, endured, 
lu^l cheerfully supported, by the eo!na(de’'mieaB of servialf 
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Qod. We are reminded of Sb. Paul: "Woe ie me if 1 
preach not the Goepel : " and Lather, " Here I stand I T 
can no other: Gk>d help me!” A man of true genius, 
if we prefer the term ; by three acknowledged Hall- 
marks ; 1. “ Inward force of Idea ; ” working like in- 
spiration, mastering the whole man. 2. " Infinite power 
of taking pains’*: — in bringing-out this inward force 
to work on the world that needs reforming : he studies 
every science— toils at whatever comes to hand — claims 
the hearing of every one — fails only to try again. 
8, "Turns what it touches into gold." Cheapest, com- 
monest materials, old-fashioned games and verses; not 
least the mother's baby-songs and finger-plays : all are 
worked into a tissue of such strange power that, while 
best, truly, if retained as a whole and used as Fruebel 
meant it, yet every morsel is precious : and even the 
travesty of Kindergarten, not infre<]uont alas I in the 
educational market, takes the place of something worse, 
viz. — the Rod and the Bote-leaming of our ancestors. 



3ntrot)uctton. 

§ 1. In everything fl wells and rules an eternal 
Law. This Law expresses itself, distinctly and 
clearly, alike m what is external to Man — I^ature ; 
in what is internal to Man — the Soul ; and in what 
unites these two — Life. Human Minds of opposite 
Types perceive this eijually: those which start from 
Laith, and are thoroughly pos-sessed by the Feeling 
that Nothing else can be [than what Faith tells ;] and 
those which, with clear Intelligence, behold through 
the Outward that wliich is Within ; and see that the 
External grows necessarily fioiu the Internal. As 
Foundation of this all-ruling Law, exists of Necessity 
a conscious, almighty, and eternal Being. All this 
was recognized from the Beginning ; is, and ever 
will be, recognized by every quietly lieedful human 
Heart, and by every thoughtful Intellect of Man. 

This Being is God. Every Thing came forth from 
God, and by God alone is governed ; so tliat the sole 
Foundation of all Things is God. In Eveiy Thing, 
God rales and lives. Every Thing rests and subsists 
in God. Things exist only because God acta in them. 
The Divine that acts in each Thing is the Essence 
that Thing. 

* 


Law ru 1 e% 
tn all thiBgn i 


in Nature* 
the Soul, and 
Life 


M)nd& thai 
w out from 
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an«i mind* 
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cct«a bv^ 
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ceive this. 

Law depends 
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COUnCIOU'^ 

Being God. 


In God all 
things hve 
and move 
and have 
their being* 
The efi^ence 
of each thing 
is God acting 
la it. 
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AH thiofcs § 2. The Destination of all Things is by unfolding 
“cTrewr^ to set forth their Essence, which is the Divine that 
lives in them : thus, to reveal God in and by what 
^tTknow outward and transitory. The special Destination 
^^Diirinein pf Man, as a Being endowed with Perception and 
hw^tty: Reason, is to become fully and clearly conscious of 
5i^ Essence — ^tlie Divine that is in him, — and to 

make it manifest in his own Life. The Education 


Education 
of Man IS 
the training 
of Han to 
express the 
inward law 
in his actual 
Ue. 


Tree 
Science — 
Science of 
Life — IS to 
know that 
law. 

Science of 
Education 
ii to apply 
that law to 
pnwtice. 
Uoctrinea 
of Educa. 
non are the 


ndesoTowiDg 
from fauh in 
that law. 

Art of 
Teaching is 
the use at 
this Science 
to train ra- 
tional beings. 


of Man is the Awakening and Training of his Hu- 
manity to Consciousness and lieflection, so that his 
outward Life may be an Expression of this inward 
Law. 

§ 3. Recognition of this eternal Law, with Insight 
into its Foundation and the Variety of its Operations, 
is Science — Science of Life: and that Law, when 
applied in Practice by the thinking Creature on and 
by itself, is Science of Education. 

A System of Role.s i.ssiiing from Knowledge of that 
Law, designed to enable rational Beings to become 
conscious of their Destination, and to fulfil it, is 
Doctrine of Educalion. 

Voluntary Application of this Krmi'ledge [science, 
or doctrine] so as to develop and train rational 
Beings, in order to attain their true Destiny, is 
Art of Teaching. 

§ 4. The Aim of Education is to produce a pure, 
faithful, complete, and therefore holy. Life. 


Ufe-witdaffl Knowledge and Practice united ; Theory and 
Application coalescing into pure, faithful, and oom- 
plete Living ; this is Life^sdom. 

To be wise is the highut Endeavor possible to 
it is also the highori. Eeg ilt of Man’s self* 
Hetmiyiiiiiing Power, 
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To edncate oneself and others, with conscious 
Purpose, u the two-fold work of Wisdom, 

This Work commenced with the first Appearance 
of Man on Earth ; it was in full Action as soon as 
the IndiTidaal began to be completely self-conscious ; 
it asserts itself to-day as the necessary Claim for all 
Human-beings ; and as such will by-and-by find 
Hearing and Fulfilment. Thus to werk is to walk 
on the Road which alone “ leadeth unto Life ” ; which 
guides without fail to the Satisfaction of Man’s 
inward, and not less of hia outward, tweeds ; the 
Way, therefore, which conducts, through consistent, 
pure, and holy Living, to the Blessed Life. 

§ 5. The Divine in Man, which is his Essence, is 
to be unfolded and brought to his Consciousness by 
means of Education ; and Man himself is to be raist'd 
to a Consciousness of living up to, and realising in 
Freedom, the Divine which acts within him. 

The Divine as it exists in Nature is to be brought 
to Man’s Knowledge by Education ; which, at the 
same time, is to show that both Nature and Man are 
governed by similar Laws. 

Education is to lead Man to realise in his Life the 


Wiidoai*i 

twa*foM 
Work -to 
train onc»eH 
ana others— 


be^n with 
Man s hrsr 
appears itce 
on eanh. 


and now is 
held to be 
the light and 
dmy nf ail. 
The only 
Way which 
)e«tdclh unto 
Life. 


BdttcatioQ I 
to bnng to 
Man s coo* 
saousiiess, 
his (nrn 
divioe 
nature, that 
he may live 
wc^bf of a: 

to show him 
the divine m 
Nature^ 
which IS 
l^overfwd by 
like taws 
with Man. 


Truth that Nature and Man came forth from God, 
are ruled by God, and rest in God, 

Education should guide Man to the Understanding sducaiion, 
of himself ; to Peace with Nature ; and to Union bnDg»°^ 
with God. Education, therefore, has to raise the mIt, tahn* 
Haman-being to a Knowledge of himself and of 

o o Union 

Humanity ; to a Knowledge of God and of Nature; witbCod; 
and to the pure and holy Life which followa basa. 
this Knowledge. 

The above fire Mctioas are i^rea in tha^Qpoll#^ 
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version which. I have found possible of F. 
Froebel’s own words. — E d. 

Thew/V*n» F. proceeds, liis expression being somewhat 

and of jian, abridged, while nothing is added, 
known only § 6. The Esseoce or Divine Part of Things, and 
S^ewoui'-"’’ of Man, is known through their outward Expression 

aardly. , i 

Hence, con- [cannot be known otlierwisej. Hence must be ad- 
w“thwin*S^ mitted that the Utterances outward effects, or 
I'^ilnme.”’' resulfsj, whether of Man or of other Creatures, are 
tlie Matters with which Training and Instruction 
are concerned. 

So far is undeniable : now comes one of 
F.’s axioms, which may seem to many by 
no means self-evident. 

The Nature of Things demands that in every Re- 
lation we infer not directly, but inversely, from the 
Outward to the Inward, and from the Inward to the 
Outward. 

inference llis argument is: Great harm in family and 

behavior io school, endless misconstruction loading to fatal 

inward in- ... , ... . 

tentwiiii iniustice, come from direct inlerences from 

renfauBy •' i . , 

JUJU**. outward and visible behavior to the unseen 

purpose ; to the heart. And tho fact, obvious to 
careful observation on which F. builds up his 


A child that 
Menu tood 
w«o, Mine- 
timo, only 

toplcaM; 

•dnie one 
ontaranJly 
Amrard i 
eftciMUinns 
WMriCht. 


axiom, is: 

A Child which seems good, mUwardiy, is often not 
good, inwardly: i.e., does not try to be good out of 
Love and with Self-control, but is contented to 
seem so; while one who is outwardly rough and 
wilful often has within It a most zealous Endeavor 
to do right; likewise, an apparently inattentive 


Child may have within It a steady Thoughtfulness 
that hinders Its heeding things outward. 
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§ 7. Therefore Education and Instruction should 
from the very first be passive, observant, protective ; 
rather than prescribing, determining, interfering. 
This follows, F. says, from the definition of 
Education: that Education is, simply, helping 
the Divine within us to come forth, to act. 

We must assume that the young Human-being aims 
surely, if unconsciously, at what is best for itself, 
and feels within it Power and Means to attain this. 
So the Duckling hurries into the Water ; a Chick 
scratches on the Ground for its Meat, and the young 
Swallow catches Food on the Wing. 

These, he says, are fair illustrations. They 
know what they are about! So does a child, 
when it tests everything, with tongue and 
finger ; tries every movement, and reaches after 
every new object. 

§ 8. To young Plants and Animals we give Space, 
and Time, and liest, knowing that they will unfold 
to Beauty, by Laws ivorking in each. Wo avoid 
acting on them by Force, for w'e know that such 
Intrusion upon their natural Growth could only 
injute their Development. Yet Man treats the 
young Human-being as if It were a piece of Wax, a 
lump of Clay ; out of which he can mould what he 
will ! 0 Men ! as yo>i stroll through Garden or 

Meadow, Field or ("opse, why use you not your Senses 
to perceive what Nature by her silent Language 
would teach you? Behold the Plant — you call it 
Weed : when grown under Pressure and Constraint 
you scarcely guess its natural Life and Purpose. 
But in open Ground see what Regularity it shows, 
how its inward Life hcscomes manif^s^i a Son pf 
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green Hays, a Star of Leaves, comes forth out of the 
Ground ! Your Children too, 0 Parents, have it in 
(hem to become Creatures fully developed into 
Beauty : but if you early force on them Form and 
Work, that are unsuited to their Nature, they will 
grow stunted and misshapen, through those un- 
natural Conditions. 

§ 9. All Training and Instruction which prescribes, 
and fixes, that is, interferes with Nature, must tend 
to limit and injure, if we consider the Action of the 
Divine, and take Man as in his primal Beauty and 
original Health. 

To borrow a Lesson from Plant-culture ; the Vine 
has to be pruned, but pruning by itself brings no 
Fruit ; indeed, by pnining, the Vine may be killed, 
or its power of bearing Fruit ruined, unless the 
Gardener proceed most cautiously, heeding the 
nature of the Plant. In the Treatment of Animals 
and Plants, we often take the right Course, while 
with Human-beings we begin quite wrong. Yet in 
all Things [animals, plants, human beingsj, are work- 
ing Powers, that flow from oite Spring, and act by 
similar Laws. . . . 

As Matter of Fact, an unspoiled original Condition 
is rarely to be seen in Nature : least of all in Man. 
For that very Reason, always, and above all in the 
individual Human-being, the nnspoiled Condition 
must be assumed, until the contrary be proved 
otherwise, wherever really existing, it would soon be 
tm|wired. When however, we are able to judge with 
Oestsiztty that the origiual Condition has been 
\ then a directly coercive mode of Treatment 
for* 
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Emphasizing the difficulty involved in this iafened, 
certain inference, F. insists, that even when wil- enters 
ful naughtiness has to be stopped ; even then even where 
Doctrine, Training, and Instruction have to be far is needed, 

• IV V • r. • T 

more passive and observant, than interferinc and interfere m 
coercive, because needless Interference and Coercion 
impair the simple Development, and steady Pro- 
gress of Humanity. For [as F. never tires of in- 
sisting], to realise the Divine in Man and through 
Man’s Life, with Freedom and Self-determination, is 
the very Goal of all Education, the Aim of Life : 
what Man is in the World for. 

If Teachers, Elders, persist in trying to force 
pupils into some form of character and work 
which parents prefer, instead of helping young 
ones to grow into what God made them for, the 
aim of true Education is absolutely defeated. 

Yet with the firmest and strongv^st pronounce- 
ment that evciy form of pressure and compulsion 
should be avoided, by all who have charge of 
children, w’herever possible, and as long as 
possible, F. combines the plain admission 
that false choice, wrong deed, on the part of 
child or pupil are never to be yielded to, are 
not to be taken as inevitable, but resisted and 
put down — whembcr luxcssarr/ ; that is, when 
through inherited character — social dreum- 
etances, etc., the passive, waiting method haa 
been duly tried, and plainly failed. 

§ 10. Abstract Truth and the Ideal of Conduct coerdon 
must, and do in fact, exert themselves inexorably unavoviabKi:; 
and unconditionally. But they do this only where 
Necessity speaks out in Cixcumstauoea, hnd thb 
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individual Character ; and where the Necessity will 
one day be acknowledged by those to whom the 
Pressure is applied. 

To sum up the extreme difficulty and danger of 
all coercion, while acknowledging it to be some- 
times inevitable, he gives an oracular utterance, 
of power methinks to make all teachers examine 
their ways. 

In good Education genuine Instruction and true 
Teaching, Necessity calls forth Freedom, I^aw evokes 
Self-determination, external Constraint calls forth 
internal Free-will, Hate from without evokes Love 
from within. Wherever Hatred begets Hatred, and 
Law calls into being Deceit and Crime ; where 
Constraint produces slavish Feeling, and Necessity 
Sense of Bondage ; wherever Pressure destroys 
inward Activity, and Severity engenders Rebellion 
and Falsehood: (hre all genuine Education, all true 
working of teaching and instruction, is at an end. 
That this latter State of Things may be escaped, and 
the former attained, whatever acts with Authority 
must go to work observantly. This is secured when 
all Education, Teaching, Instruction, though acting 
with Authority, bears yet the incontestable Stamp 
of being itself subject to an over-ruling Law, an 
inevitable Necessity, which excludes Caprice. 

§ 11. All true Education and Teaching therefore, 
every genuine Educator and Teacher, has to be 
always, in every Detail, two-sided; to give and take — 
join and divide — command and obey — act and bear — 
manage and let alone — bo fixed and movable. The 
Child or Pupil is to be so likewise ; and betwixt the 
trWo-~Tutor and Pupil, Command and Obedience— 
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rules unseen a third Term, whereto Tutor and Pupil 
are alike and equally subject. This third is the 
ideal Bed — the abstract Ilvjht — as it issues from the 
Conditions of each Case, and expresses itself, im- 
personally. The Teacher has to express, simply and 
firmly, sometimes even gravely and severely, his 
clear Acquaintance witli, and quiet Obedience to, 
this third Term. The Pupil, too, has a wonderfully 
fine Feeling for it. A Child rarely fails to see 
whether what Parent and Teacher order or forbid, 
comes from themselves — personally, arbitrarily — or 
is the Expression of universal and necessary Truth, 
speaking through them. 

§ 12. Willing Submission to this changeless third 
Term, whereto Teacher and Pupil are equally subject, 
ought to be expressed in every Command of the 
Teacher, to the minutest Detail. So, the universal 
Formula for Instruction is: Do this, and see, in 
this particular Case, what will follow from your 
Action, and what Knowledge it will bring you. 
And the Prescription for Life itself, for every one — 
is' Manifest in your outward Action, your 
spiritual Being, that which lives in you, your true 
Life ; and see what your Being needs and what it 
is like. 

Thus, Jesus says, the divinity of his mission is 
to be known : “ If any man willeth to do His 
will, be sball know of the teaching whether it 
be of God or whether I speak from myself.” 

Hence the following Demand is understood, — and 
the Method of its Fulfilment is given, at the same 
Time. The Aim of the Educator, the Purpose of 
Teaching, is to make the Special, universal, and the 
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Universal special, and prove the existence of both : it 
is to make the Outward inward, to make the Inward 
outward, and show the necessary Unity of them ; it 
is to consider the Finite inhnitely, and the Infinite 
finitely, and to realise them both ; it is to perceive 
and behold Divineness in the Human, to prove the 
Being of Man in God, and to exhibit them united in 
Life. 

The course prescribed is seen more clearly, to 
come from Man’s Nature, asserts itself more 
positively, the more Man contemplates Humanity in 
himself, in the rising Generation, and in the historical 
Development of Mankind. 

§ 13. If, then, to realize the Infinite by means of 
the Finite, the Heavenly by the Earthly, the Divine 
by Man and through Man’s Life, thus cherishing his 
originally Divine Nature ; if this comes to us as in- 
disputably the solo End and Aim of Education, what 
follows but that the human Being must be regarded 
in this Light from the very beginning of Its existence? 
Every Child in Right of Its Soul is to be received as 
something Divine appearing in human Form as a 
Pledge of God’s Grace, a Gift of God. Such the 
early Christians, by the Names they gave their 
Children, really acknowledged them to be. 

§ 14. Every Child ought to be acknowledged and 
cared for as an essential Member of Humanity ; and 
thus Parents, as G uardians, ought to feel themselves 
responsible to God, to the Child, and to Mankind, 
Just so. Parents ought to regard the Child as in 
necessary Connexion with the Present, the Past, and 
the Future of human Development; and bring the 
Child’s Training into Accord with the Claims 
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Mankind’s l}evel(^ment, as it has been, is, and shall 

be 

§ 15. Man — •Humanity in Man as an outward 
Manifestation-~i8 on no Account to be viewed as 
complete, fixed, accomplished; but as continuously 
unfolding from one Stage of Development to another; 
ever growing towards a Goal which rests in Eternity 

and Infinity 

True, each successive Generation, each successive 
Individual, has to pass through, for himself, all 
previous human Development: and he does pass 
through it, or he would not understand either the 
Past or the Present ; but this is in the living Way of 

self-active Growth, not by lifeless Copying 

§ 16. Humanity in every Individual ought to be 
presented in the Shape that is his own ; so that the 
Nature of Humanity and of God, as infinite, eternal, 
and containing all Variety, may be felt, and recog- 
nised, and ever more distinctly perceived. 

No true, genuine Tending and Training of Man- 
kind can grow, bloom, bear fruit, and ripen out of 
any other root but full and complete Knowledge of 
Man from the earliest Commencement of his Being : 
whatever else needs to be known and nsed in this 
Tending and Training will, if earnestly sought, be 
found to follow naturally from this Knowledge. . . . 

§ 17. Hence follows simply wbat Parents ought to 
do and to be, for their Children's Welfare. They 
ought to be pure and clean in Word and Deed ; to 
be filled with a Sense of the Worth and Dignity of 
Man ; to consider themselves Guardians of a Gift of 
God; to study the Function and Destiny of Man, 
with all Ways and Means of reaching it. ... . 
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§ 18. Children, Members of a Family, will best 
exhibit the native Gifts, known or unknown, of the 
Family, if each Child, each Member, unfolds itself 
most completely and most originally. So Human- 
beings, as Children of God and Members of Humanity, 
will best represent the Union of God and Man, which 
exists really though nnperceived, if each Individual 
unfolds Itself as completely and originally as pos- 
sible • 

§ 19. Therefore from Its very Birth, from Its first 
Appearance u]X)n Earth, the Child should be taken 
for what It is [ilan, in germ], and have a free, all- 
round Use of Its Strength. No one Limb or Power 
should ever be fostered at the Expense of the rest ; 
the Child should not be fettered, bound, swathed; 
nor by and by, held in Leading-strings, The Child 
should learn as early as possible to find within Itself 
the Centre of all Its Powers ; on this Centre to rest ; 
and resting on it to act and move freely. It should 
be taught to grasp and hold fast with Its own Hands ; 
to stand and walk on Its own Feet ; to look and see 
with Its own Eyes ; thus to use all Its Powers enually; 
evenly. 

§ 20. The Child’s first Expiession is that of Force. 
The Exhibition of Force calls out Counter-force; 
hence the Child’s first Crying ; hence It kicks against 
whatever resists Its feet; hence It seizes whatever 
Its Hands touch. Soon after, or along with this, 
social Feeling is developed in the Child : hence Its 
Smiling^ Its evident Pleasure at moving Its Limbi 
in comfortable Warmth, bright Light, and pure fresh 
Air : this is the first awaking of the Child’s hum«T 
Consciousness. 
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$ 21. The earliest Utterances of the Child— that 
is, the first Expressions of human Life; — are; 
Rest and Unrest, Pleasure and Pain, Smiling 
and Crying, Rest, Pleasure, and Smiling betoken 
whatever, in the Child’s feeling, suits the pure 
development of Its being ; — that is, of Human Life 
at the Child’s Stage : to keep these undisturbed, all 
the Care, which is the beginning of Education, must 
be applied. 

Uneasiness, Pain, and Crying betoken at first 
whatever hinders human Development in the Child; 
and all Rudiments of Education must attend to these, 
trying to find out and remove their Causes. 

§ 22. In the earliest Crying, or Expression of 
Uneasiness, there is assuredly no Self-will ; but 
Self-will springs up very early — we cannot tell when, 
or how — as soon as ever the little Being, scarcely 
more than a human Plant, begins to feel that It has 
been left by some one’s Caprice or Indolence, to that 
which causes It Uneasiness or Pain, When this sad 
Feeling has once infected the Child, Self-will, first 
and ugliest of Faults, is alive 

§ 23. Even when the right Way is taken, there 
may be Errors in hlethod. It is Sian’s Nature and 
Destination to be traiiied-up to endure severe Pains 
and heavy Burdens through the bearing of light 
ones. When therefore Parents and those in charge 
are convinced that the Child, which seems uneasy 
and even cries, has really got all that It needs ; and 
that whatever could hurt It has been removed ; then 
they not only may, but ought to, leave the Child to 
Itself and give It Time to recover. For if the little 
oreature baa but once, not to say often, by dint of 
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§ 24. At this stage the human being is called 
Suckling and in every sense deserves the name • 
for, Man, at this stage, does nothing but assimi- 
late the variety of what is outside him. Eenoe 


this first stage of human development is so 


inexpressibly momentous for the Child’s present 


and future life. 


Henwti^ Momentous is it for present and future Life, that at 
this Stage nothing unwholesome, or mean ; nothing 
lorieitt doubtful, or bad, be absorbed. The Look, the Coun- 

***** tenance, of all about the Child should be clear and 

Every ob. Steady, wakening and nourishing Trust. Every 
Environment ought to be clean and bright: pure 
Air, clear Light, open Space — however scant the 
beoikea^ Fumiture. For alas! what has been imbibed 

^idy in Childhood, the Impressions of Youth, are often 

diroMD^ut. hardly to be overcome throughout Life ; because in 
earliest years the whole Being is surrendered [laid 
open like a sensitive plate] to Impressions from 
without. The severest Conflicts with Sdf, in later 
Years; the most painful [moral] Experiences ; have 
often had their first Causes in this Stage ; hence is 
the care of the Nursling so all-important. .... 
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not from a self-feeling only, bnt from a social 
feeling, also ; at first between Mother and Child ; 
then with father and family; later between 
brothers and sisters, other human beings, and 
the Child. 

This Feeling of Community, which unites the Child 
fct first with Mother, Father and Family, is the Gteim 
of all genuine Bellgionsness, of all genuine 
Endeavor after Union with the Eternal, with 
God. 

§ 26. Genuine Helicon, true and living ; Piety 
such as will endure through Danger and Conflict, in 
Needs and Straits, in Joy and Happiness ; must come 
to the Human-being when It is a Nursling, or not at 

all When, therefore, a Mother is seen to lay 

her sleeping Babe on its comfortable Bed, with a 
devout upward Look to their heavenly Father for 
His protection and loving Care, the Beholder is 
touched; and the Act is full of Blessing for the 
Child. Thus, too, when she takes it up from Rest, 
smiling and happy, her Lips moving in Prayer, as 
though It were given her anew 

§ 27. If Parents desire to provide for their Chil- 
dren this unshaken Prop, this never-vanishing Centre, 
as the highest Portion for Life, tlkcn they must 
always be visibly, as well as inwardly united with 
their Children, when — in quiet Chamber, or in the 
open Air — ^they feel and acknowledge themselves to 
be in union with their God and Father, in Prayer. 
Let no one ever say, " The children will not under- 
stand it”; this were to rob them utterly of their 
higher Life. They do understand it, and will under- 
stand it, if only they have not already run wild ; if 
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only they are not already too much estranged from 
themselves and from their Parents. They understiu' .l 
it, not by their Intellect, bnt in their inino t 
Souls 

Piety, »o Thus germinal ing and thus fostered, Religion vil 
*nd"tli«fed,’* be victorious over all Storms and Dangers of Lif 
This is the Fruit of earliest Example left by religious 
Parents, even when the Child seems not to hav(' 
heeded or understood. The result of all living 
example of J'arents is equally certain : [bad, alas ! 
as well as good]. 

§ 28 Not alone for the special Growth of the 
religious Feeling in Man, bnt for his wliole Growth, 
most important is it that his Development steadily 
advance from one Point, and be always viewed and 
tended as continuously advancing. 

Life being really of one piece, witliout sharp 
divisions — for the years, like the seasons, melt 
one into another — it is, F. says, harmful to 
treat the stages of human life : nursling — child — 
boy, girl — ^youth, maiden—old man, matron — 
as though they were really separated. Yet 
in common life and parlance, they are thus 
treated. Successive stages emphasize their 
differences so much that the humanity which 
makes them all one seems forgotten. 

Too often lo The Boy forgets that he was once a Child ; that the 
Man forget* Child Will One day be a Boy : the Adult has forgotten 
youth iia*M his own earlier stages of Development, and speaks of 
CJhild, Boy, Youth, ns beings of separate ISature and 
Gifts from himself. Now this making of Division! 
and Contrasts, as it springs from Want of o.iily and 
steady Attention to the Unfolding of one’s oau Life, 
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is false and artificial, and cannot but be hurtful, in 
many Ways which need not be specified, 

§ 29. It would be altogether otherwise if Parents 
did but consider their Child in Relation to all Its 
stages of Development, without overlooking any. 
If, especially, they would consider that the vigorous 
and complete Unfolding and Improvement of each 
succeeding Stage of Life depends on the vigorous, 
complete, and original Development of every pre- 
ceding Stage. This Point is too often overlooked or 
unheeded by Parents. They assume the Human- 
being to be a Boy if ho has attained Boy-age ; they 
assume the Human-being to be a Yonth and Man 
because he has reached Man's Years. [But the truth 
is not so !] The Boy is not a Boy, or the Youth a 
Youth, simply because he has attained the Age of 
Boy and Youth ; but by Virtue of having lived 
through, first. Child- then Boy-hood, faithful to 
the Claims of Ins Soul, and Mind, and Body. Just 
so, Man becomes a man not simply by reaching the 
average Years of Manhood, but by fulfilling the 
Duties of all preceding Stages of Life — Childhood, 
Boyhood, Youth. Parents, otherwise able and 
intelligent, will retjuire a Child to show Itself already 
a Boy or Youth ; especially ask the Boy to show 
himself a Man ; thus skipping the Stages of Boy and 
Youth. It is one thing to see and heed in the Child 
or Boy — ill Germ, or Outline — (he Youth and Man, 
that will one day be. It is quite another, to look 
upon and behave to the actual Boy as though he 
were already a Man ; to expect Cliild and Boy to 
show himself Youth and Man ; to feel and think, 
act and behave, as though he really were so. Parents 
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who expect this overlook or have forgotten the 
Processes through which alone they themselves are 
become able Parents and useful Human-beings ; for 
this was by living through the very Stages of Life 
which they now wish their Child to skip. 

§ 30, This neglect of the early, especially of the 
very earliest, Stages of Development, in reference to 
the later, puts almost insuperable Obstacles in the 
Way of the Boy’s future Teacher and Educator. A 
Boy so treated thinks, in the first Place, that he may 
omit entirely Instruction belonging to an earlier 
Age. 

Again, the Effect is most injurious, most weakening, 
when a distant [^tuisi final] Aim is set before the 
Bov too soon ; something external to be copied, or 
to be tried for ; e.ff., Preparation for a certain OfiBce 
or Sphere of Action [beyond the (jl.ild’s present 
horizon, however desirable in the possible future]. 
For Child, Boy, Human-beings of every Age, ought 
to have one sole Aim : to be at each Stage what this 
Stage requires. Then each succeeding Stage will 
grow like a fresh Shoot, out of a healthy Bud ; and 
the Individual will, with like Effort on each succeed- 
ing Stage, be just what that Stage demands: for the 
adequate Development of the Human-being, on each 
life-stage as it comes, is effected by an adequate 
Development of the Human-being on each preceding 
Stage, and in no other Way. 

§ 31. Be this especially noted with Beference to 
nnfolding and improving natural Activity in the 
Production of outward Results ; that is, to foster 
Hidustry, Love of bodily Work. Peojie in general 
hare false Notions about manual Toil and Indostiy { 
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about all Activity for material Results, as though 
it were oppressive and lowering — deadening, vul- 
garising — ^instead of what it is: life-waking and 
life-feeding : and it is more than that ; it bears 
within it a Power to give Life 

§ 32. “ God created Man in His own Image, in the 
Image of God created He him ; ’ therefore Man ought 
to create and work like God. His Spirit, the Spirit 
of Man, should hover over the shapeless Chaos, and 
move it; so that Form, and what bears Life in itself, 
may come forth. This is the high Meaning, the 
deep Significance, the great Aim, of all Toil and 
Industry ; of all Going and Creating, as we are quite 
justified in calling it. By means of Toil and Industry, 
we become like unto God, if our Working is accom- 
panied by a clear Thought — even by the faintest 
Idea — that by our Doing we present outwardly what 
is internal, and clothe with Body what is spiritual ; 
that we thereby put invisible Thought into visible 
Forms, and give to what is eternal and dwells in 
the Spirit, an outward, finite, and transitory Ex- 
istence. We thus become truly like unto God, and 
rise ever more toward the Knowledge of Him ; thus 
God comes inwardly and outwardly nearer to us. 
Eternally true is the Word of Jesus: “The poor [the 
toiling multitudes] have the Kingdom of Heaven,” if 
they only knew it, and by Industry in Work realised 
it. Children, too, possess the Kingdom of Heaven ; 
for they yield themselves up willingly and trustfully 
to the active formative Impulse within them, when 
not hindered by the Conceit and false Wisdom of 
their elders. 

§ 83. The notion that Man toils and works solely 
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to support his Body — his Husk — to earn Bread, 
House, and Clothes — ^is an Error, is lowering ; to be 
put up with, perhaps ; on no account to be sjjrcuid : 
for it is not true. Originally and properly, Man works 
to reahze outside him the Spiritual, the Divine, which 
dwells within him ; that he may thus learn to know 
his own spiritual Nature, and the Nature of God. 
The Bread, Dwelling, Clothes, which come to him 
thereby, are to boot ! . . . . Therefore, Jesus says : 
“ Seek ye first the Kingdom of God ; ” that is, aim 
first at represeiitiug m your Life and by your Life 
what is Divine, and “all the rest,” whatever your 
e-arthly Life needs beside, “ will be added unto you.’’ 
Thus, also, Jesus says; “My Meat is to do the will 
of God : to act, to work, as (iod hath laid it on me." 
Therefore the Lilies of the Jbekl, which, in Plan’s 
View, toil not, are arrayed by God more splendidly 
than Solomon in ail his Glory. Does not the Lily 
send foi'Lh Loaves and Flowtws ? Does she not in 
her Beauty make known the Nature of God? The 
Fowls of Heaven, that in Man’s View sow not, 
labour not, are they not exhil/iting in all that they 
do — when they sing, when they build their Ne.sts — 
in all tlie.ir manifold Actions — ^the Spirit, the Life, 
which God placed in them? To this end God feeds 
and sustains them. Thus Man, from the Lilies of 
the Field, from the Fowls of i leaven, should learn 
to set forth in Deed atd Work, in Form and Matter, 
as he can, the Nature given him by God ; in what 
Manner he shall do so — whether small and in- 
significant, or great and mighty — this. Place and 

Time, Rank or Calling, will decide 

$ $4. Now, all spiritual Workings, when they 
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turn into finite Phenomena, demand Succession in 
Time. If, therefore, a Person at any Period of 
Life, early or late, has neglected to exercise a 
Power within him, it is inevitable that at some 
time or other he will experience a Want through 
not having unfolded that Power; something will 
not be his, which would have been his, had he 
used all his Powers. For, by the universal Laws 
under which we are living, that neglected Activity 
would have had some Result, had it not been 
neglected. . . . When a Want or Failure appears, 
there is naught for it but to use Resignation ; . . . . 
and zealously to aim by Activity for the future, to 
avoid such Failure. There is then a twofold Ne- 
cessity — inward as well as outward, whereof the 
former includes the latter — that the growing 
Human-being bo early developed to Activity in 

bodily Work for useful Production 

§ 35. The Nursling’s unconscious Activity of 
Senses and Limbs is the first Germ ; Its earliest 
conscious bodily Action is the Pud ; the first im- 
pulse [in the child], to improve his Play, to build, 
and shape, is the tender young Blossom ; and now 
[boyhood] is the Period when Man must be fer- 
tilised for future Industry, and Activity in Work. 
Every child, and later every Boy or Youth, of what 
Rank or Condition soever, should spend an Hour 
or two daily in productive Work. Children, and 
Adults also, are far too much occupied to-day with 
what is unformed and shapeless, and too little with 
simple bodily Work ; yet to learn from Life, and 
by Work, is fur easier, more thorough and in 
every sense, more impibying. Children and Parents, 
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indeed, bo undervalae the use of bodily Work in 
itself, and for their Children’s future Position, that 
schools will have to make it their serious Task to 
set this right The existing Home- and School- 
Training leads Children to Indolence of Body, and ' 
Laziness at Work: so this phase of human Power 
remains undeveloped, is wasted, to an immense 
Amount. In Schools it would be most beneficial to 
introduce regular Work-hoars, beside the lessons of 
abstract Instruction ; and this will have to be 
done. Hitherto, through its being directed solely 
to outward and selfish Ends, the true Understanding 
and Value of Man’s bodily Force has been lost. 

§ 36. All-momentous as is early training to 
Religion, not less important is early training 
in Industry, in genuine Work-activity. Early 
Labour, conducted according to its inner Meaning, 
confirms and elevates Beligion. lieligion without 
Industry, without Labour, may become empty 
Dreaming, a Shadow without Substance: just so, 
Toil, Industry, without Religion, makes of Man a 
Machine, a Beast of burden 

§ 37. But human Force is to develop and operate, 
not only as resting in itself, i.e. Piety, Religion; or 
again as working otUward, in the form of Labour 
and Industry : but likewise as withdrawing into, and 
resting upon, itself; as Self-control, Temperance, 
Frugality. For one not wholly devoid of Self- 
knowledge, this needs only to be indicated. 
Wherever these three — Piety, Industry, and jSc(/’- 
eontrol, which in their Essence are one — ^work 
together in Concord : there is Heaven upon Earth ; 
Feaoey Joy, Health, (kaoe, and Blessing. 
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$ 88. Thto, Man in the Child is to be considered 
as a Whole; thus, the Life of Humanity, and of 
Man in Childhood, is to be viewed as one ; thus 
the whole future Activity of Man is to be looked 

jpon as having in the Child its Germ 

But unity can be realized only by particulars, 
and completeness of realization needs succession 
in time. 

Therefore the World and Life unfold to the Child, 
and are developed in It, as Particulars and in 
Succession. Thus the Powers, Gifts, and Disposi- 
tions of Man, his Activities of Limb and of Sense, 
are to be developed in Succession, and just as they 
make their Appearance in the Child. 
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§ 39. The new-bom IIiiTnan-beiup', the Infant, is 
met by the Outer-world ; which 

though itself, really, what it always was, yet 
to the child’s perception 

comes from Nothingness — in a misty shapeless 
Darkness, a confused Chaos — so that Child and 
Outer-world melt one into the other. By-and-by, 
Objects step out of this Mist, and present them.selve8 
before the Child. This takes place chiefly by help 
of IFords, which soon pass from Mother to Child ; 
first to divide, then again to unite, Child and Outer- 
world. They come at first singly, and seldom ; by- 
and-by frequently, then with more definite Afean- 
ing; till at last the Human-being — the Child — 
appears to itself an Object distinct from all others. 
Thus in each Child, in the History of Its spiritual 
Unfolding and Growth to human Consciousness, of 
Its Experiences from Birth, we see rtqx'ated the 
History of the Creation and Development of all 
Things, as told in the Sacred Books ; up to that 
Point, when Man finds himself in the Garden of God. 
in beautiful Nature extended before the Child. .... 

§ 40. “ To make what is Internal, external ; what 
is External, internal ; and to find a unity of both : ” 
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—this was onr general Formula to express the 
Function of Man. Therefore every external Object 
meets the Human-being with a Demand to be 
known and recognized, in its Nature and Con- 
nexion : and for this End Man possesses the Senses, 
or Organs, by which this Demand can be fulfilled. 
Each Thing is known by connecting it with its 
opposite in the same Kind, and by finding the 
Union or Agreement between them: and this 
Knowledge comes to pass more perfectly, the more 
complete is the Contact with its opposite, and the 
Discovery of the mediating Term. 

The succeeding section is given as a specimen 
of F.’s biology : leaving untoiicht'd the question 
whether its Science is quite up to date, 

§ 41. The Objects of the external World meet the 
Human-being in a solid, a fluid, or a gaseous Fonn : 
accordingly, Man finds himself provided with Senses 
for the solid, the Ivjuid, the aei't/oim State. 

Again, every Object comes before Man either in a 
Condition of Jicst, or of Motooi. Accordingly, each 
of these Senses is again distributi'd to separate 
Organa, one Set of which deals with Objects at Rest ; 
another, with Objects in Motion. Thus the Sense 
for what is aeriform is assigned to the Organs of 
Hearing and Sight ; the Sense for the liquid, to the 
Organs of Taste and Smell ; the Sense for the solid, 
to the Organs of Touch and Feeling. .... 

§ 42. Step by Step, with Unfolding of Senses, is 
developed the Use of Body and Limbs ; and this 
again in an Order fixed by the Nature of the Body 
and the Qualities of external Objects. 

The Objects of the (htlcr-U'wld are ; (1) near and 
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resting, and thus invite us to Rest; or (2) they 
are in Motion, increasdng their Distance, and fJins 
invite us to seize and hold them fast ; or (3) they 
are fixed at distant Places, and invite us to move 
toward them, or bring them nearer to us. 

Thus is unfolded the use of the Limbs for sitting 
or reclining, for grasping and seizing, for walking 
and running. Standiiig is the most perfect Sum of 
the uses of Body and Limbs : it is the finding of the 
body’s centre of G ravity 

§ 43. At this Stage of Development the growing 
Man is still concerned wholly with the Use, the 
Employment, the Exercise of his Body, Senses, 
Limbs; not at all with what resolts from, or is 
produced by, this Use. Of Efiects, It is perfectly 
careless; or, more precisely, It has no Notion. 
Hence the Ohild’a playing with Its limbs, that 
begins at this stage ; with its Hands, Lips, Tongue, 
Feet : — but with Eyes too, and Gestures. At first, 
this Play of Limbs and Features has no inner 
Meaning ; for, Exhibition of the Internal in and by 
the External, belongs to a later Stage. But this 
Play, as being the Child’s first Utterance, needs to 
be looked to; lest the Uhild ocenstom Itself to 
meaningless Movements of Limb, and especially of 
Face, as Twistings of the Eyes and Mouth. Without 
due Core, a Division may thus arise between 
Gestures and Feelings, between Body and Soul, 
between the Outer and the -Inner; from which 
Division, one Day, conscious Acting may grow, or 
the Body contract Movements, Habits, which become 
inrolontary, and may go with ua through life like 
e Mealc. 
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f 44. From early days, therefore, Children 
ought not to be left to themselves in Bed or 
Cradle, without some external Object to occupy 
them. This is to avoid weakening of the Body, 
which is sure to produce Weakening of the Mind, 
To guard, also, against bodily Delicacy the Child’s 
Couch should from the first, not be too soft. It 
should be made of Hay, fine Straw, Chaff ; at most 
of Horsehair — not of Feathers ; the Child’s Covering 
too, during Sleep, should be light, and admit fresh 
A.ir. 
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At first, P. suggested that a caged bird be bung 
up in sight of the waking child ; afterwards he 
substituted a coloured ball swinging freely, as 
equally efficacious in drawing the child’s atteu* 
tion from itselC 
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§ 45. When Activity of Senses, Bociy and Lfmba 
is BO far developed that the Child begins, of Its own 
Accord, to represent outwardly what is within It, the 
Stage of Infancy in human Development is ended, 
and the Period of Childhood commences. Up to this 
Stage, the inner Being of Man is uniform and 
undifferentiated. With Language, begins Ex- 
pression and Representation of the inner Being of 
Man : it [the inner being of Man] begins to be 
specialized as to Means and End.s ; it breaks up into 
Parts; tries to make itself known, to announce 
itself. The Human-being endi'avours, voluntarily, 
to express and to shape Its inner Nature, in and by 
means of Matter, the Concrete 

With the Stage of Childhood .... Man’s Education 
proper, begins : Care for the Body being le.ssened. 
Care of the Mind increases. But the Education of 
Man, at this stage is still wholly committed to the 
Mother, the Father, the Family; to those with 
whom, by Nature, tbe child still forms an undivided 
Whole 

§ 46. Among tbe Stages of human Development 
there is no Gradation of Rank, as though one were 
of greater Value than another. All are, each at its 
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own Time and Place, equally important; except, 
indeed, for the necessary Order of Time, whereby 
the earlier ones must be more momentous [simply 
because they have more results]. The present stage 
[Childhood] is of first rate Importance ; because in 
it, that which connects the Child with Its Environ- 
ment ; that which first tries to apprehend and 
interpret this Outer-world, is developed. This stage 
is of greatest Consequence, because, for the unfolding 
Human-being, it is most momentous whether the 
Outer-world appear to It noble, or base ; low, dead, 
only to be made use of, consumed, enjoyed by others; 
or as having an End in iLself, high and vital ; 
spiritual, divuie. It is of the greatest consequence 
whether the Outer-world appear to It bright, or 
gloom g ; ennobling and elevating, or humbling and 
depressing ; whether It sees the world in its true 
Relations, or in false and distorted Proportions. 

§ 47. Therefore, at this Stage the Child ia first, 
to behold everything aright ; and next to name it 
aright, distinctly and clearly ; both Objects them- 
selves, and tlieir Nature and Qualities. It should 
name the Relations of Objects, as to Space and Time 
and to one another, correctly; each one by its right 
Word, and each Word .... clearly in all its parts ; 
Tone, Accent, Ending 

At this Stage, Speech is still one with theHuman- 
Vieiug that speaks ; and the Child when speaking, 
does not separatti Word and Thing, any more than 
Flesh and Spirit, Body and Soul. This is specially 
shown in Children’s Play. When at play, the Child 
likes to talk as much as It can. At this stage. Flay 
and Speech are the £leme&ta in which the Child 
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lives. It believes that everything is able to feel, speak, 
and hear. Jnst because the Child is beginning to 
express outwardly Its own inner Self, It assumes a 
like Power of Expression in every Thing around It ; 
Stones, Pieces of Wood, Plants, Flowers, Animals. 
Thus, at this Stage (1) the Child’s own life is 
developed ; (2) Its life with Parents, Brothers, and 
Sisters ; (3) the Life common to It and them, with an 
Invisible lielng higher than Itself ; and, especially, is 
developed, (4) Its Life in and with Nature, felt to 
possess a Life similar to Its own. Now, as a chief 
Purpose of all Child-life, Pareuts and Family should 
give the Child as much Acquaintance as jxtssible with 
Nature^ and her bright, calm Objects. This is chiefly 
to be done by means of Play, by fostering tbe child’s 
Play; which at first is just Its natural Life. 

§ 48. Flay is the highest Point of human Do 
velopment in the Child-stage, 

for it is the free expression of the child's 
inner being. 

Play is at once the purest, and most spiritual. Pro- 
duct of the Human-being at this Stage ; it is a 'TyiJ© 
and Copy of all human Life ; of the inward natural 
Life that is in Man and in all Things ; and it brings 
forth Joy, Freedom, Contentment, Rest within and 
without. Peace with the World. The Sources of all 
good are in Play, and come forth from it ; a Child 
that plays with Vigor, quietly aotivoi persevering 
even to bodily Fatigue, will surely grow up to be 
a quietly capable, persevering Man, who will 
farther his own and other’s Good, by Self-saoriflce. 
What Sight more beautiful can we find in early 
Childhood, than • Child at Play, a Child wholly 
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absorbed in Its Play, a Child fallen asleep over Its 
Play, because so thoroughly absorbed ? 

§ 49, Play, at this Age, is not mere Sport ; it 
possesses high Seriousness and deep Meaning : 
foster it, 0 Mother ! shield it, protect it, 0 Father ! 
In the self-chosen Games of a little Child, the inner 
Life of Its future may be seen by the calm pene- 
trating Sight of one who has studied Mankind. 
The Games of Childhood are the Heart-leaves of the 
future Life ; for in them the whole Man unfolds and 
shows himself in his most delicate Gifts, in his 
inner Being. The Individnal’s whole life, until he 
leaves it, has its Sonrees in this Period. Allowing 
for natural Gifts and Dispositions — on th? Indi- 
vidual’s Mode of Life during Childhood, may depend, 
whether his future Life shall bo clear or turbid, 
gentle or rough, active or idle, rich or poor in 
Action; dully brooding or cheerfully toiling; passed 
in stupid Wonder or intelligent Insight ; bringing 
Concord or Discord, Peace or War. The Child’s 
future Relation to Father and Mother, Brothers and 
Kinsfolk ; to civil Society and Mankind ; to Nature 
and God, may depend on Its Manner of Life at this 
Age 

This will seem too absolute an utterance ; but 
with thought, and with P.’s abundant confir- 
mations, the substantial and most momentous 
troth of this oracular saying will appear. 

§ 50. In these Years of Infancy and Childhood, 
Food and Nourishment are of special Moment ; not 
alone for the Time, but also for the Child’s whole 
future Life. Through Its Diet a child may grow up 
to be — in the business of Life — idle or industrious. 
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dull or lively, weak or strong: for Impression^ 
Inclinations, Desires — Tendencies of Feeling, ay, 
even of Conduct — which the Child has contracted by 
its way of Feeding, are not easily laid aside even 
when the Human-being has come to Years of Choice ; 
they are become one with Its whole bodily Life, and 
thus grown into the Fabric of Its Sensations and 
Emotions, perhaps even into Its spiritual Life. 
Therefore let the Child's Pood, after it is weaned, 
be simple and frugal; as little artificial and refined 
as is possible : above all, nob tempting or exciting 
through prominent Flavor; not too rich, so as to 
clog the inner Organs. Parents, and they who have 
the care of Children, should hold fast as an universal 
Truth, out of which each special Rule proci'eds, that 
by how much simpler and more moderate, more 
suited to uusfjoiled Ilumau-nature, are the Food and 
all bodily Surroundings in which the Man as Child 
grows up, by .so much the happier and stronger, more 
properly creative in every DuoctioD, will the Adult 
lieconie. 

§ 51. In a Child, that has been over-excited 
Excess of Food, in Quantity too much, or too highly 
flavored, may be often seen Desires of a low kind 
from which It never gets free ; Desires, which if 
they seem to subside, are but slumbering, to retuni 
with greater Violence when Opportunity offers; 
and which threabui to rob Sian of his Dignity, and 
tear him from his Duty. Did I’arents but consider, 
how much not only of future personal Advantage to 
their Children, but of domestic Happiness, even 
civic Well-being, would flow [from this simplicity] 
bow differently they would act! But /uire, the 
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Mother is foolish, there the Father is weak ; and we 
see Poison upon Poison given to Children, in all 
Shapes and Ways, coarse and fine On the one 
hand, it is oppressive Quantity ; continually giving 
Food, and leaving the Body no Time to digest: 
perhaps, feeding, just to drive away the Ennui 
which comes of Want of Occupation. On the other, 
it is food of too luxurious Quality, which arouses 
physical Life without genuine spiritual Conditions, 
and thus acts to weaken and wear out the Body. 

Here, bodily laziness is looked on as need of 
rest ; there, restlessness, the result of physical 
over-excitement, is taken for genuine liveliness 
of spirits. 

§ 52. Simpler, far simpler than we think, is the 
Foundation and I’rogress of Humanity’s true Wel- 
fare and Happiness. We have all the Means 
thereto, easy and near at hand, but we see them 
not ; or if we see, we heed them not ; because, being 
80 simple, so natural, so easily applied, so near at 
Hand, they are too cheap for ns, we despise them, 
and we seek afar off Help that can come only from 
ourselves. Thus, by-and-by, the half or the whole 
of a considerable Fortune is not enough to procure 
for our Children, what, when our Insight is become 
clearer, we have to acknowledge is best for them. 
Now they cannot have at all, or never fully, what 
would have come to them as it were of itself, if we 
had— spent more npon them! no, no! what 
would have been theirs if we had but expended 
much less on the oare of their Bodies ! If every 
young Couple could but know one sad Instuice [iu 
this kind], so as vividly to see the small and seem- 
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ingly nnimportant Canse of Results which threaten 
to frustrate all subsequent Education. A Teacher is 
compelled to make hundreds of such Experiences ; 
but his ICnowIedge helps him little to repair in future 
Life the Consequences [of early errors], for who 
knows not the terrible Power of Impressions made in 
Youth ! 

Yet it is easy to avoid the wrong Course in this 
matter ; it is easy to find the right ; lot Food be 
always Means of Nourishment, not more, not 
leas ; let Food never be an End in itself, but 
solely the Means to maintain Activity of Body 
and Mind. On no account let the Quality of Food, 
its Flavor or Delicacy, he an Aim in itself, but only 
Means to the End, that is, to give pure, wholesome 
Nourishment 

§ 53. In order that the Hnman-being — the Child — 
tnay be unhampered in Body and Mind, free to move 
about and play, free to grow and develop, Its 
Clothing must not be tight, or binding: for, such 
Clothing will in turn confine and fetter the 
Mind 

Clothes - their Shape, Hue, and Fashion — must 
never appear an End in themselves, else they will 
soon ^raw the Child away from Its true Self: make 
It vain and outward, a Doll instead of a Child, a 
Puppet in place of a Human-being. Clothing is 
therefore by no means unimportant, either for the 
Child or for the Adult. 

§ 54. Thus, to waken and develop in the Human- 
being every Power, every Disposition [of mind], to 
enable each Limb and Organ [of body] to obey these 
inner Gifts wud Powers, is the Aim of Farenin’ Care 
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^or their Children, in the Home and the Family- 
tircle. Without any Teaching, Reminding, or 
Learning, the true Mother does all this of herself. 
But that is not enough : in Addition is needed, 
that, being herself oonsoious, and acting upon a 
Creature that is growing conscious, she do her 
Part consciously and consistently, as in Duty 
bound to guide the Human-being [her child] in 
Its regular development. 

With an apology for doing with masculine 
clumsiness, what "the simplest mother” would 
do better, F. depicts a mother teaching her babe 
to know, first by touch, then by name, all its 
limbs and senses ; helping It to perceive their 
qualities and differences; arousing Its caution 
towards things hot, or sharp ; making every 
little action — washing and dressing, enjoying 
food — a lesson, first of things, then of words. 

§ 55. While admitting th.it Itiutliera may be 
helped by experience of others to order and 
place, F. asserts with much plainness that to 
quit for artificial, formal teaching, the natural 
and diviue beginnings of all human develop- 
ment — in the Mother’s arms, at the Mother's 
knee — is 

to seek Help of human Wisdom and hnman Wit 
when we have lost God and Nature. Our 
artificial, formal Training, is a Card-house wherein 
a Mother’s instinctive Ways find no Place, and 
divine Workings no Room ; while the slightest Ex- 
pression of the Child’s Joy , ppd Ea^mess over- 
turns it ; for if ^ must 

be fettei^ in 
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Where do we find ourselves then ? In the Nur- 
series of word-wise, so-called Educated People, who 
hardly believe that there is already in the little 
Child something, which must be early drawn out if 
the Child is ever to thrive : who, far more, are quite 
unaware that whatever the Child should one Day 
become, is already in it, in smallest Germs perhaps; 
and will become Its own in no other Way than by 
being unfolded. .... 

§ 56. Let us return thither, where the Children’s 
Room is the Mother’s Room too ; where Mother and 
Child are still one ; where (he If other does not like 
to give up her Child to a Stranger; and see how 
a Mother shows It Objects with their Motions. 
“ Hark ! the Bird whistles. The Dog says, ‘ bow- 

’VOW. 


It belongs, however, more to the proposed 
second part of this little work, to give examples 
of the method whereby a true mother leads her 
child from sounds to names ; gives ideas of 
motion — place — ^time, which are really germs 
of abstract thinking; and, what is still more 
important, wakens feelings of kindness for things 
that feel, and fosters love for the child’s nearest 
and dearest : and all, by means of artless lessons, 
on objects that are always present in a healthy 
child’s life. 


$ 57. Besides the social Feeling, out of which so 
much that is precious develops, Mother’s Love, the 
all-comprehending Mother-heart seeks to bring to 


the Child’s own Consoiousness, the JAfe that is in 
hmd^ It. This she effects — and the Manner is of great 
5b Importanoe — Iby regtdar rhythmic Movement, ao 
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called “ dandling ” the child on her Ann and Hand, 
accompanied by regular rhythmic Sounds. Thus, 
a true Mother gently follows np the Life that is 
springing everywhere in her Child, strengthens it, 
and thns wakens and unfolds ni( re and more the 
wider Life that still slumbers within It. The rest 
[formal, artificial child-trainers] assume a Vacuum 
in the Child, and try to put Life into It ; make It 
as empty as they believe It to be ; and give It Death. 
And 80 this [rhythmical movement with rhythmical 
sound] comes to nothing; because its Importance 
being seldom recognized, it is not developed in 
Agreement with Life and Nature, and joined to 
further Training. If used as means of Training in 
Speech and Song, it would simply and naturally 
help to unfold what is rhythmic, law-abiding, in all 
Expressions of Human Life .... As Teachers we 
lose much, but the Child as Pupil and as Human- 
being, loses more, through Disuse of such rhythmical 
orderly Movement, from early Training. [Were it 
retained] the Child would more easily grasp the 
orderly ProxKtrtions of Its life : much of Caprice, 
Incoherence, Rudeness, would disappear from Con- 
duct, Action, and Movement ; more. Accord and 
Measure would appear therein, and by-and-by a 
finer Taste would develop for Nature and Art, 
Music and Poetry. 

§ 68. Sensible, thoughtful Mothers have remarked 
likewise, that little Children when quiet, especially 
when going to sleep, oUen sing to themselves. 
This shonld be attended to and developed by those 
who have charge of Children, as the £rst Germ- of a 
Sense of Melc^y and Power of Song. Were this 
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done, a like Self-activity would soon show itself [in 
music], as does at present, in Speech. Children whose 
Speech-faculty has been naturally developed and 
improved, come ujK)n Words to express new Notions, 
peculiar Ilelations of hitherto unobserved Qualities, 
of their own accord. Thus a very little Girl, who 
had had a simply childlike Training from her 
Mother, after long and carefully feeling and look- 
ing at some Leaves covered with thick soft Hairs, 
cried out joyfully to her Mother, “Oh! how 
woolly ! ” The Mother could not recollect having 
ever pointed out such a Quality to the Child. The 
same Child, one starlight Night, saw the two 
brightest Planets very near to one another in the 
Sky. “Father and Mother stars!” she cried out 
joyously, in the quiet Night; yet her Mother could 
not in the least tell how such an Idea had been 
awakened in her. 

§ o9. No artificial Means should be used to get 
the Infant to stand, to walk. The child should 
stand when It has the Strength, voluntarily and 
independently, to hold Itself upright ; and It should 
walk as soon as moving of Its own accord It can 
without Help keep Its Balance. The Child is not 
to stand, till It can sit, sit upright ; raise Itself by 
means of some tall Object near, and thus at last, 
unaided, support Itself. It is not to walk till It can 
creep, raise Itself without Help, keep Its own Balance, 
and thus go forward. At first, having raised Itself 
at some Distance from Its Mother, It will try to w'alk 
back to her Lap. Soon It feels Strength in Its own 
Feet, and repeats Its newly-acquired Art of Walking 
for ihe Pleasure of it, os before the Art of Standing. 
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Again, a little while, and It practises the Art uncon- 
sciously. 

§ 60, Now a colored, round, bright Pebble 
catches the Infant’s Attention ; or a fluttering 
Morsel of tinted Paper ; a smooth, regular, three- or 
four-cornered piece of Wood; little right-angled 
Blocks for building ; a Leaf, remarkable in Shapes 
Hue, or Brightness. Thus attiacted, the Child, with 
its newly acquired Use of Ijimbs, makes for them ; 
tries to make them Its own ; to bring like and 
like together, and to separate the unlike. Behold 
the Child that can only just hold Itself upright, and 
has to move with the utmost Caution ; — It sees a 
Twig, a Straw, fetches it toilsomely, like a Bird for 
its Nest in the Spring; or, there It stoop'll with 
great Exertion, under the Eaves, and moves slowly. 
The Rain that drops from the Roof has washed 
little smooth, colored Stones out of the Soil or 
Sand, and the Child’s all-heeding Sight gathers 
them like Stones, like Materials for a future 
Building; and is It wrong? Surely, is not the 
Child gathering Materials for Its future Life-build- 
ing ? ... . 

§ 61. Our part as parents, trainers, is — while let- 
ting a little child do all It can, by Itself — ^to help 
It find what It cannot find for Itself : to interpret 
for It what is left when It has worked out all 
It can : and this is, mainly to give Things a 
language 

It is a Yearning for this Help and Sympathy 
which drives the Child to us, — Its Elders, who 
— sometimes sadly — think: How can we give 
Speech to the Objects of the Child’s Li£e, when to 
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as they are damb ? It is with the most earnest 
Desire that we should do this, that the Babe brings 
in clasped Hand Its Treasures and lays them in 
our Lap. It wants them to get warm there, and 
then tell him all about themselves. To the Child 
everything is dear that comes within its small 
Horizon, that widens Its narrow World ; the 
smallest Thing is to It a new Discovery. But it 
must not come lifeless into tlie child’s World ; it 
must not stay there lifeless ; else the small Horizon 
is darkened, the young World oppressed. 

§ 62. So the Child would like to know all the 
Properties, the inmost Being [of Its newly-found 
treasure]. It is for this that a little Child twists 
and turns tbe Object in all Directions, tears it up, 
breaks it into Fragments : to this End puts it into 
his Mouth, bites, or tries to bite it, to Pieces. We 
blame the child for being naughty and silly; It is 
wiser than we who find Fault. The Child seeks to 
know the inmost Nature of everything. It is 
pressed on to this by an Impulse, assuredly not of 
its own giving : the Impulse, which rightly under- 
stood and guided, seeks to know God in all His 
Works. For this Purpose, God has given it Under- 
standing, Reason, Speech ; and where can It, or 
should It, look for the Satisfaction of Its Impulse, 
but in the Thing itself? True — the Thing when 
palled to Pieces is still silent: but at least when 
thus divided, it shows like or unlike Parts, whether 
it be the smashed Stone or the petal-{ducked 
Flower; and to the Child this is an Extension of 

Knowledge. 

Froebel points out that this is but the child’s 
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form of that prooess— observation and experi- 
ment — ^whereby adnits learn the qualities of 
objects ; the inner constitution of plant and 
mineral, 

§ 63. When the Teacher at his Desk does this and 
calls on our Children to do it, we see its Meaning 
and Value, but not till then : we overlook it in the 
Child’s own Doings. Therefore it is that the best 
Teacher’s clearest Words so often miss our Children: 
for the Pupils have to learn first at School what 
Childhood’s Years with our Help, with a Word of 
Encouragement and Explanation from ns, should 
have taught them. It takes very little Trouble for 
those around to supply what Childhood asks ; just to 
name, to put into Words, what the Child does, aims 
at, beliolds, or finds. Rich is the inner life of a 
Child as It approaches Boyhood, and we see it not ; 
intense is its Life, and we feel it not; adapted to 
future Claims of Man’s Destiny and Vocation, but 
we guess it not. Failing to nurture and develop the 
inner Germs of the child’s Life, we let It sink [dis- 
couraged] under the Burden of Its own Endeavor, 
and grow dull ; or It breaks loose at some weak 
Point, and then we see wrong Inclinations and 
Impulses in the Child, like morbid Outgrowths 
of a Plant. We should be glad now to direct the 
Growth otherwise, but it is too late; the Infant 
life that would have led naturally on to Boyhood we 
misunderstood and repressed. 

§ 64. With wonderful insight and sympathy, F. 
portrays the birth and growth of tiie drawing 
instinct. A little child has found a colored 
stone, a bit o( chalk or ruddle, and trying it on 
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tbe nearest surface, delights first in the colour; 
next in the lines it draws, straight, twisted, 
slanting: by-and-by it perceives that objects 
about it are apparently bounded by lines. 

A new ^Vorld opens to It within and without, for 
what Man tries to represent he begins to understand. 
F. holds that this use and appreciation of the 
linear soon connects itself with ideas of invisible 
force, direction, motion : a ball rolling, a stone 
falling, water running in little channels, make 
lines. Talking as it draws, we scon hear from 
the little child, “There runs a brook : here flies 
a bird : my tree has another branch, and an- 
other.” Give the child a piece of chalk, and a 
new creation soon appears for it and you. And 
if papa draws a man or a horse with a few 
strokes, this man or horse of lines will please it 
more than the real ones. 

§ G5. In this matter, how should a Mother guide 
her Child? The Child will show her the Way. 

She will see it pass its hand along the e<lge of 
table or chair ; it is drawing the object on 
iisdf, and thereby learning to appreciate form. 
Objects of manageable size — a pill-box, scissors, 
its own hand, a leaf — will be placed on a flat 
surface, and travelled round with a finger. 
Without the smallest artistic talent, a heedful 
mother can help the child to draw straight lines : 
perpendicular, oblique, horizontal. F. insists 
that all the child’s doirv) should be connected 
with vxyrd : what it draws should be named: for — 
The Sign stands properly half-way between the 
Word and the Object 
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Drawing is just as natural to a Child as Speaking, prawtn^ 
and ought to be just as carefully trained. Experi- stiactive a 
once shows this in every Child’s Impulse to draw seir-utter- 
and Pleasure in Drawing. S(>eecb ; 

Helped, he thinks, by drawing, the sense for 
number begins to awake : the child’s figures 
tiave two legs, two arms ; its table, four legs : sense for 
itself possesses two eyes, five fingers, and so on. awTto, 
From the first, the mother should help this deve- 
lopment, and F. gives many examples, which 
must be reserved for our Second Part, or 
Mdhodic — how she should follow the move- 
ments of her child’s mind, giving just the 
needed word or hint : never forcing aid upon 
it where it could help itself. 

§ 66. When a Child has been rightly led, and sviheend 
truly cared-for, to the End of Its Child-life and 
Entrance into Boyhood, we find in It a wonderful ctuldrea 
Wealth and Freshness of inner and outer Life. Lst'anT 


There is not an Object of Manhood’s Thought or we. 
Feeling which has not its Root in Childhood; not Germs of 
a Subject of future Instruction and Learning but fechne.'trb* 
there plants its Germs. Sjieech and Nature lie open Manhood, 
to the Child ; the Properties of Number, Form, Size ; found:^iub. 
the Knowledge of Space, the Nature of Force, the future m- 

^ , , structloo Will 

Etrects of different Substances are beginning to open 
to It ; Rhythm, Tone, and Shai>e appear to It in their 
Germs as specially noticeable; the natural and artifi- 
cial Worlds begin to be clearly discriminated. It 
meets the Outer-world as certainly distinct from 
Itself; and the feeling of an Inner-world of Its 
own arises. Still, we have, so far, over-looked an Yetjui^^ 
entire Region of Child-life before , comes to Boy- cSuidJife 
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hood ; this is, how It follows Father and Mother, 
Brother or Sister, in household Ooonpation, or the 

Employment of their Calling. 

§ 67. The Unfoldings of Facnlty — for the Child’s 
Present and Future — that come from Its sharing the 
Parents* Work, are numberless : and more would 
come, if those about the Children heeded and used 
these Opportunities better [not, however, for direct 
teaching, but for letting the children learn]. An un- 
spoiled Child, healthy in Soul and Body, leads a true 
Father — and the careful Father leads the Child, who 
is always looking for mental and bodily Activity — 
from the Country into the Town, from Nature to 
Art, from Ilandicraft to Garden- and Farm-culture. 
However different be the Starting-joint every on® 
can learn something of another’s Knowledge from 
and combine it with, what he himself knows. Each 
Trade or Craft affords a Beginning, whence all human 

Knowledge could bo gained 

§ 68. The Child, your Child, 0 Fathers, has a deep 
and true Feeling of what It may gain and learn from 
you, if you will let It ! 'That is why It keejM near 
you, wherever you are, whatever you are doing. 
Do not send It away ungently: do not drive It 
from yon ; be not impatient of Its Questions, 
Its continual Questioning: with every cross, re- 
pelling Word you destroy a Bud, a Shoot of Its life- 
tree. But do not answer in Words, where It can 
answer Itself, without your Word. Easier it is, to 
be sure, to hear — perhaps only half hear, and ka^ 
understand — an Answer, than to look for, and find 
it, for oneself. 

But an imperfect answer, which the child finds 
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for itself, is worth more than half-hearing, half- 
understanding a grown-up explanation. 

As soon as [and as far as] they have Strength and 
Experien/x, give them the Conditions of the Question, 
and let them make out the Answer, from their own 
Knowledge. 

§ 69. Let us then qnietly consider, especially we 
who are Fathers — for at this Age when the Child is 
rising into Boyhood, he is especially given to the 
Father’s Care and Guidance — ^let ns qnietly consider 
the Joys we should gain by fulfilling our fatherly 
Duty. Ifo higher Joy, no greater Enjoyment can 
possibly come to us from any Source than from 
guiding OUT Children — living for our Chil- 
dren 

Could we but see a quiet Father, in moderate Cir- 
cumstances, with healthy, happy Family, practising 
in his own way what is here partly described, this 
Truth would penetrate us deeply. Such a Father 
puts the Principles of his Action in very few 
words. " The first and weightiest point of Educa- 
tion,” he says, “ is to lead Children early to reflect ! ” 
To put his Children early to Work would, with such 
a Father, go without saying. . . . This Motto 
la a Seed, whence the whole of [mental] Life, 
like a shady evergreen Tree, will unfold itself, full 
of fragrant Bloom and ripe wholesome Fruits. Let 
us listen to this — we, who let our Children move 
about us, thoughtless, workless, and therefore but 
half alive. This is hard to say, but it is true ; — ^let 
us cast a searching Look into our own Life and 

Conversation with our Children • 

In words of deep feeling, which will hardly 
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bear translating into our every-day English, F. 
points out that average parents are so little 
alive to Nature, so unobservant of what goes on 
in their children’s minds and hearts, that they 
cannot give them — in practice — the help which 
he knows, and shows, could be given. Let us 
then, he exhorts, learn from them what they need. 

^ 70. Truth shines through the severe words in 
which F. denounces our common langunge of 
social life, as ‘‘ Hu.sks without Kernel, Puppets 
without Life,” because it has not the basis of 
intuition, of reality. If Things always came 
before words , if t)ur speech were the growth of 
Life, made inwardly and outwardly rich by 
seeing and working, instead of biding “ learned 
out of book, at third or fourth hand” — then 
F. says, our speech would b© warm not 
cold, solid not hollow. At present, in our 
language, “Intuition of the Thing connoted by 
the word ” is lacking, and this his Teaching 
of Things, by work, is meant to supply. 

I.et us live with our Children, let them live with 
us : BO shall we gain through them what all of us 

need Come, Fathers, Parents ; let ns give 

to our Cliildren, let us procure for them what we 
ourselves lack ! What we no longer possess — the 
all-animating, all-shaping Force of Child-life — let us 
import from them, into our own Lives 1 Let us leam 
from our Children ; let us give ear to the gentle 
Monitions of their Life, the quiet Demands of their 
Heart. Let us live for our children : thus will our 
Children’s Life bring us Peace and Joy ; thus shall 
w® begiuj ourselves, to grow wise, to b® wise. 
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Hailmann, in a note (pp. 89, 90) to his most 
valuable translation of the “ Menschenerzieh- 
nng,” has suggested an extension of mean- 
ing for this noted motto of F,, “ lasst nns 
nnsem Kindem leben,” which may, or may 
not, be properly contained in the German, but 
is assuredly accordant with all the Master’s 
principles. He prefers, Let us live with our 
children ; which “implies on our part sympathy 
with childhood, adaptability to children, know- 
ledge and appreciation of child-nature ; ” and 
VLtuch moTt ; y.v. 
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III.— ttbe 

§ 71. In the Stage of human Development hereto- 
fore [the Child], objects of the material World were 
intimately connected with Words, and by Words 
again with Man. Childhood was, therefore, specially 
the season for developing the Faculty of Speech. 
Whatever the Child did was connected with a 
Name, in distinct simple Words. For the Child, 
each Object, Matter, Thing, came into Existence by 
means of the Word. Though seen by the bodily 
Eye, an Object did not exist for the Child until 
named ; Word and Thing, like Trunk and Pith, 
Bough and Twig, seemed and were one. Notwith- 
standing this intimate Union of Objects with Words, 
and through them with Man, each Object, on this 
Stage of Development remains distinct from others, 
ond each Thing is an undivided Whole. Now the 
Destination of Man and of Things asks for some- 
thing beyond this. 

Each object is not only a whole in itself, but 
is differentiated for a common purpose ; is part 
of a larger whole ; and as such must be 
recognissed. 

Not ^e outer Belstions only of each Thing, but 
its inner Omuienons, its inner Union, with that irmn 
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wliich it is outwardly divided^ hare to be recog- 
nized. 

§ 72. The Whole of what surrounds Man, the 
Outer-world, ainnot be rectignized at onco in its 
Unity; but only through Knowledge of each 

Object’s own Nature and Essence 

We find it hard to know things, their inner 
nature, when they are too near. 

Separation without, often brings Union and Recogni- 
tion within. Thus, alas ! we know many foreign 
Things — foreign Countries, foreign Times, foreign 
Peoples — better than our own Neighbourhood, our 
own Time, our own solves. If a Man desires to 
know himself truly, he must set himself outside, as 
it were over against, himself. If then, as his 
Destination requires, Man is to know aright, to enter 
into the Being of each Object of the world about 
him ; if he is, through each Thing, to know aright, 
to comprehend, himself; then, as soon as the Child- 
hood-stage is past a new Sphere of Development 
must o[>en for him, and in an opposite Direction. 
That earlier StAge united Man and Object ; the later, 
separates Man from Object, contrasts Man and 
Object wdth each other outwardly, while inwardly 
bringing them nearer and uniting them. 'J’his is 
the Stage in which I^anguage itself comes forth as 
independent, as existing for its own Sake. We are 
now entering upon this Stage. It is by this Division 
of Name from Thing, and of Thing from Name; 
of Speech from Speaker, and vice, versd ; moreover by 
what follows later, giving a visible Body to Speech, 
by mesas of Drawing and Writing, and treating 
as something material — ^that Jfan rises 
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from the Stage of Childhood to that of Boy- 
hood. 

§ 73. Just as the former Stage of human Develop- 
ment — Cliildhood — consisted in Living, in Life, for 
its own Sake, and aimed at externalizing the In- 
ternal ; so the present, Boyhood — is prominently 
the stage of internalizing the External ; the Stage of 
Acqui'^ifioji. 

On tlie parents’ side, the nnrsling-stage was 
chiefly the time of tendance; to see that the 
little being to<ik no harm. The next age — shall 
we say, from two or three to seven years? — is 
that in which tuttnimj should prevail; that is, 
the child is watched and helped to utter itself 
naturally ; not school mastered or taught by 
force. And, the stage of boyhood is the period 
in which instruction prevails, 
f 74. Instruction depends not bo much on the 
Laws whicli govern Man per se, as on those which 
govern Thing.s, Man of course among them ; — on the 
universal I,aw, which expresses itself in every Object 
outside of Man, and by Conditions independent of 
Man. Instruction, therefore, has to be carried on 
with all attainable Knowledge, Insight, Circumspec- 
tion, and Purpose. Such a Course is School in the 
fullest Sense of the Word .... School is where 
the human Being is led to, and attains the Know- 
ledge of Objects without him ; of their Nature aa 
determined by Laws special to them, and by general 
Laws .... The Boy at once becomes a Scholar. 
Boyhood coincides with School-age ; whether the 
Schooling be at Home or abroad ; under the Father, 
or some other Member of the Family ; or a Teacher 
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by Profession. In the Word School, therefore, w© 
nnderstand neither School-room nor School -keeping ; 
but the conscious Imparting of various Knowledge, 
for a conscious Aim, with conscious inward Con- 
nexion. 

§ 75. The Development of Man for attaining his 
Destiny — fulfilling his Vocation — always has been 
and still is, a Whole, steadily advancing, rising un- 
broken from Step to Step. Out of the social Feeling 
aroused in the Nursling, grow Impulse, Inclination 
in the Child ; these again lead to Unfolding of Heart 
and Disposition ; and thence, in the Boy, grow 
Activity of Intellect and Will. To raise Activity of 
Will into Firmness ; to mould and animate a pure, 
firm, enduring Will, so as to realize and practise 
genuine humanity, is the chief Aim and final Goal 
of the Boy’s Training by School and Instruction. . . . 
Thus Boyhood’s Training rests wholly on the Child’s 
Training; Activity of Will grows out of Heart 
activity; Steadiness of Will comes from Steadiness 
of Heart; and where this latter is wanting the 
former will be hard to attain. The Expression of a 
genuine good Heart, of a sensible pious Jlind, in the 
Child, is however the inwardly longing Endeavor 
to find an inner and necessary Bond, even for the 
outwardly diverse Matters and Things by which it 
Bees itself surrounded 

§ 76. The natural training of man in the child- 
stage is effected, we have seen, by play — natural, 
varied play. 

In Play, Man — the Child — is placed at the Centre 
of Things; all Things exist only in Reference to 
It. But in Family-life only can a good Heart and 
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humbly thoughtful Mind be fully unfolded and 
cnltivated, and these are unspeakably momentous 
for every succeeding Stage of each individual 
Life, and for the whole Life of Humanity , . . . 
The Child refers Everything to Family-life, and 
sees all Things in it as in a Mirror. Its own 
A child lake* Family-life is regarded objectively, and becomes a 

Whatever is done at home, is right: wherein 

Ilia* ,, ° 

others differ, thet/ are wrong! 

So, as It sees Parents and elder Members of Its 
Family working, doing useful Things ; sees, among 
Neighboux'S, grown-up People labouring, ci'eating : 
It wants and tries to do what It sees them doing. 
That which in the little Child was Action for Ac- 
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tion’s Sake, becomes in the Boy, Activity for the 
Sake of Doing — Producing — mneJhing. The Child’s 
Impulse of Activity has unfolded in the Boy, into 
a formaiive IjnjmLie, a DfJtire to create ; and this 
Desire Ixecomes bimply the strongest visible Charac- 
teristic of the Boy. 

§ 77. At this stag© Boy and Girl begin to take 
Delight in Trying to share Father’s or Mother’s 
Work ; not I’laywork ; no, no 1 what calls for 
Exertion. 

With yet more eamestni'iss than before 
(§ 68), F. entreats parents to be careful not 
to thwart, not to discourage, this most precious 
impulse. 

Beware of saying, “ Go away I you teaee me I ” or 
“I am in a Hunyj let me do It myself.” ... If 
such Rebuffs take Place but a few Times, the Boy 
will nevwl again of bis own Accord offer Help. He 
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will stand about idling, even where he sees his bcmg 
Parents at Work in which he could assist. Who ** 
has not heard Parents complain of Children thus 
treated ? They say, “ When the Boy, or Girl, was 
small and could do no Good, It was busy about 
Everything ; now, when It has some Knowledge and 

Strength, It prefers doing Nothing.” 

The Boy or Girl does not ask, does not consider, 
why Its help was at one Time useful, at another 
useless; It chooses the easiest Way, and gives up 

caring to be useful Therefore, if Parents 

wish for their Children’s Help hereafter, let Them 
early cherish their Children’s active Instincts ; and 
especially this formative Impulse of Boyhood, even 
if it do cost them a little Self-command and Sacri- 


fice; like good Seed in good Soil, it will bring 

forth a hundred-fold Strengthen, develop, 

confirm it. 


§ 78. The Boy wants to share the Home-labour — to The v>y 
be lifting, drawing, carrying Water, splitting Wood. takemhM 
He wants to try his own Strength on Everything, work; to try 
that his Frame may grow stronger, and that he may e^ngth^ 
know what he can do. The Boy follows his Father madikciiM. 
everywhere, into Garden, Field, and Wood ; goes 
with him into the Workshop ; to tend the Animals, 
or mend the tools ; . . . whatever the Father has to 
do. Question upon question bursts out of the Boy’s Hisqnw 
Heart, which is athirst for knowledge. “ How ? numberlevL 
Why? When? Whence ? What for ? ” And any smu to 
tolerably complete reply opens up to the Boy a 
new World ; Speech seemB to him tho Mediator led^ 
of idl Things. 

The healthy Boy, simply hronght-npi never 
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avoids or tries to escape an Obstacle, a Difficulty : 
he looks for them, he overcomes them. “ Let it be," 
cries the Lad, when hie Father wants to move a piece 
of Timber out of his Way : “ let it be, I’ll get over 
it,” It is hard to get over, but he does it : and with 
Strength and Courage grown he goes back, climbs 
over the Obstacle again, and soon skips over it, as 
though Nothing were in the Way. Hence comes 
his bold, venturesome Strength ; he creeps into 
Caves and Clefts, climbs Trees and Hills, searches 
Heights and Depths, wanders in Woods and Fields. 
The hardest is easy, and the most dangerous safe, 
when the Impulse to it comes out of the inner 
Nature, the Heart, the Will. 

§ 79. Beside this Impulse to use, try, and measure 
his own Powers, Something else drives the Boy into 
Height, and Depth, and Distance. A Need is grow* 
ing out of his inner Life to survey the Manifold ; to 
see, as a Whole, what is divided ; especially to bring 
near what is distant, to understand Distance, Mani- 
foldness, Everything ! , . . . The climbing of a new 
Tree is to the Boy the discovery of a new World. 
Seen from above, everything looks quite different 
from what it is when seen crowded and fore- 
shortened, on the Level. Could we recall the 
Peelings that widened our Soul and Heart when as 
Boys we saw [from tree-top] the narrowing Bounds 
of common View disappear, we should not so coldly 
call out to him, “ Come down : you will fall 
Ought we not — do we not — wish to give our Boy 
this Uplifting of Spirit and Mind betimes? Shall 
he not, on sunlit Height, clear his Vision, widen his 
Hearty by a Look into Distance / “ But the Boy will 
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b© foolhardy ; I shall never have a Moment’s Peace 
about him.” The Boy, who, from his first Years 
has been led as his Strength grew [to use it], will 
each time expect from himself just a little more 
than he has already done, and thus, as led by a 
protecting Genius, will come safely through all 

Dangers 

§ 80. Another boyish taste should be gently 
treated — not ruthlessly crushed. This is for 
making his way into caves and glens, dark grove 
or wood, “to seek the undiscovered, behold the 
unseen, bring to light what was in darkness.” 
He will come back with precious spoil of new 
plants or stones — perhaps creatures not found 
near home. Then, numberless questions are 
asked, and every answer widens and enriches 
his world. Parents are warned not to cry out, 
at sight of grub, beetle, or lizard, “Fie! throw 
it down ; it is horrid, it will sting you.” If the 
boy obe}', ho flings away with it a jxjrtion of his 
human strength; for later, when you, or his 
own reason, say, “ It is a harmless creature,” he 
will still shrink from it, and thins a portion of 
knowledge is wasted. You may caution him 
against handling animals that he does not know ; 
fijiecially for their sakes. This editor has kno’tvn 
a child bring its pinafore, quad full, of worms, 
beetles, caterpillars, out of the garden, to its 
mother ; and she, the wise and gentle, made the 
child understand that the dear creatures would 
l>e happier taken back whence they came. 

§ 81. But our energetic Boy will not be found 
always on Height, or in Depth aad iihade. The 
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same Endeavor to get Bound-, Over-, and In- 
sight, that took him to Hill and Dale, is with him 
on the Plain. See! there at the Edge of his 
Father’s Ground, he makes a little Garden ; there, 
in the Wheel-rut, or by the Ditch, he mimics the 
Course of a Kiver: here, he gets a nearer and 
clearer View of the Fall and Pressure of Water by 
his own little Water-wheel: here, he studies the 
Floating of a r)it of tliin Wood, or Bark, on the 

Water which he has bunked into a I’ool 

The Buy at this Age, too, is so fond of occupying 
himself with any Kind of shapeable Matter, os Sand 
or Clay, that we might call it a vital Element for 
him. Jlacinr/ once yaincd tiu. Fuluvjof rower he seeks 
to rule 01 cr Mutter^ to control it: everything must 
submit to his Impulse of Shaping and Forming. In 
a Hillock ho will have a Cedar, a Cave ; upon it a 
Garden, or a Bench. Boards, Branches, Laths, and 
Poles make him a Hut ; deep Snow’ is heaped into 
Walls and Ramparts, for a Fortress : the rough 
Stones on a Height form a Castle. .... Thus 
each one shapes his own World ; for the Feeling of 
Strength that is one’s own, soon requires the Posses- 
sion of a S/Mfce and Material that u one's own. Let the 
Boy’s Realm, his Province, bo it a Corner of the 
Garden, the House, or the Room ; let it be the Space 
of a Band-box, a Trunk, or a Drawer ; let it be a 
Cave, a Hut, a Garden-plot : he, the llumon-bcing, 
the Boy at this Age, must have a real, materi-.l 
Centre of his own ; best of all if it be self-made, 
or self-chosen, 

§ -82. When the Space to fill is large, the I’lO- 
vmoe to rule great, or the Whole to represent many- 
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sided, a brotherly Union of those with like Tastes 
comes in : and when like-minded Ones meet and 
their Hearts respond, then either the Work already 
began is extended, or a new Work is nndeitaken, in 
common. 

Simply for lack of space, I omit, with poative 
pain, P.’s full description of the work of happy 
boys ; at first, separate ; by degrees, when 
extended, joined-in by others, and so leading 
to division of labour and unselfish use of various 
tastes and gifts, for a common purpose. 
Sketching what was no doubt before his eyes 
in his own “ much-used pupil-room,” he tells us 
of a quiet little boy building a chapel, with cross 
and altar, in one comer; two others raising a 
castle on a chair, used in the light of a rock ; 
on the plain — the floor — is a village. They in- 
spect and admire each other's work. Another 
time, one has made a landscape with clay and 
moss ; another a card-board house ; a third has 
been carving boats out of walnut-shells. Apart, 
they look well ; how much better, together ! So 
the house is placed upon a liill, and the boats 
are set to swim on the lake, and the youngest 
brings his shepherd and sheep to pasture by 
the waterside. 

$ 83. At this Age, it is most desirable that Children 
should cuUitate Gardens of their own ; and for useful 
Production, too. ['They may grow vegetables for 
themselves.] Thus, first, a Human-being sees the 
Fruits of his own Labor. For, though subject to 
Iaws of Nature which he cannot control, he sees the 
Results depend much on his own Aotiniy. . . • * 
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Thus the Boy’s Life with Nature; his Questions 
about her ; his Longing to become acquainted with 
her, get full and varied Satisfaction, If the Boy 
cannot have a Garden of his own, at least a few 
Plants in Box or Pots should be liis ; not choice or 
rare Flowers, difficult to manage, but hardy Plants, 

abundant in Leaves and Bloom 

F. goes on to the consideration of games — 
so-called. 

§ 8i. The Play [or voluntary Occupation] of this 
School-age does not wholly consist of mere llepre- 
scntation of Objects; many Games are simply for 

Trial, Comparison, and Display of Strength 

Such are — everywhere — running, wrestling, 
sparring, games of war and hunting; for the 
British horizon, prisoners’ base, hockey, football, 
cricket. 

In such Games the Boy becomes aware of his own 
Strength, feels it grow and improve in liimself and 
his Comrades, and is thus filled with vivid and eager 
Pleasure. Nor is it by any means bodily Strength 
alono that finds solid Nutriment in these Games : 
the mental and moral Forces are thereby raised, 
confirmed ; more, if possible, even than the physical. 
Justice, Moderation, Self-control, Truth, Faithful- 
ness, Kindness, and strict Impartiality too: does not 
every one who approaches a Circle of such Boys at 
Play [that is, such as have had fair chances in in- 
fancy and childhood] scent the Fragrance of these 
Flowers of Heart,, and Mind, and Will? Bright- 
colored, if less fragrant Blossoms, too, are there; 
Courage, Endurance, Resolution, Preisence of Mind, 
along with sharp Penalfy, perhaps Expulsion, for 
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fche too easy-going and lazy. If yon love to inhale 
a fresh, a refre$hi'(ig, Breath of Life, visit such a 
Playground. Nor are yet tenderer Blossoms absent. 

. . . . [Those who know how to look for them will 
find] Pity, Patience, Help, Fairness, Encouragement 
to those younger, more delicate in Health, weaker 
by no fault of their own ; or who are new to the 
Game, 

§ 85. All this ought to be considered by those who 
scarcely approve, only just endure, for Playgrounds 
to have a I’lace in the Education of Boys 

Every Town ought to have a special Playground 
for its Boy-world ; and the Results to the whole 
Community would be admirable. The Games of 
this Stage of Life are, when possible, social; there- 
fore they tend to form and unfold social Feeling, 
the Law.s and Claims of Society, The Boy wants 
to see himself in his Fellows, to feel himself in them, 
to measure and weigh himself by them ; thus to 
know himself by them and in them ; so these social 
Games prepare directlj’ for Life; they waken and 
nourish many civil Virtues. 

But the Seasons and other Circumstances may 
hinder the Boy, when free of Home- and School- 
duties, from using his Strength in the open Air; 
Kind tin Boy is ncicr to be idle on any Account. 
Therefore, various indoor Occupations make an 
essential Part of Boy-life and Boy-training ; specially 
such as one calls Handiwork; e.g.. Construction in 
Paper and Cardboard, &c. 

§ 86. But there is in Man another Endeavor, 
another Longing, another Demand of the Heart, 
which is not to bo satisfied by any or all nf these 
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material Occupations .... The Present, witli all 
its Fullness and Wealth, does not suffice him. From 
seeing that Something is, to-day, he infers that 
Something teas, in the Past. He would like to know 
the Reason, the Cause, which is gone, of what now 
exists; he wants the Remains of old Time to i( 11 
him about themselves, and their Causes, and tLat 
old Time. Cannot every one remember, that, wheu 
in his riper Boyhood he saw old Walls, and Towers ; 
the Ruins of an old Building, or memorial Stones 
and Pillars upon Heights; there awoke in him a 
Longing to be told all about these Objects, their 
Age and Meaning, by those who must know, his 
Elders? . . . He wants the Ruins themselves to tell 
him Stories, to narrate their History to him : and so 
is developed in the Boy [and girl] of this Age the 
Demavd for Stories, for Le/jend ; hij-and~hy, fur 
History, This Demand, especially at first, is so 
strong that when not satisfied by others. Boys try 

to gratify it for themselves 

We may all have seen a circle of children 
gathered round one whom retentive memory 
and lively imagination make a good story- 
teller, and listening with all their ears. 

§ 87. The Present, moreover, in which the Boy 
is living, contains much that he cannot explain for 
himself, and would like to have explained ; much 
that seems to him dumb, yet he wants it to speak ; 
much that seems to him dead, and he would so like 
to have it living and lively. He wants to hear fh>ra 
others the Interpretation of all this; to have the 
Voice of these speechless Objects made audible ; he 
denrea to bm in Words that inner Uvtog Con-- 
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nexion of all Things wnich he dimly feels. But 
other People are but rarely able to gratify the 
Boy’s Wishes ; and so there unfolds in him a Longing 

for Stories of human Life and Fairy-tale 

Sometimes we find Children inventing Fairy- 
tales for themselves — 

And such self-made Stories plainly tell an Ob- 
server what is working in the Mind of the young 

Narrator, though he knows it not 

Again, what lives in him, what he feels, what 
his mind guesses, what swells his heart with 
the joy of his conscious strength, or of spring- 
beauty ; all this the boy longs to express in his 
own words : but finding none, he is thankful for 
others’ utterance., especially in song. The hoy, 
when cheerful and happy, delights in singing: 
for when singing he feels himself doubly alive, 
and the sense of growing strength makes his 
merry voice sound over hill and valley. 

Thus far the ideal Life of Boyhood. 
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§ 88. Boyish faults. 

We turn from this ideal view of child-life, within So far ike 

^ life of 

and without — which really exists too, for the chiWren 

^ la the Bchooh 

blessing of mankind, wherever we fiud a truly 
human training of children ; which is some- 
times seen in real life with greater beauty and 
fulness than is here ideally portrayed — we 
turn to the ordinary real life of children, in the 
majority of oases ; and this, P. cannot be justly 
accused of portraying with lines too weak, or 
colors too faint. He says : 

If *"0 look into the real Life of Children and Boys, 
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as it shows itself at Home and at School, we are 
compelled to say plainly that much which is quite 
unideal meets us : Self-will, Defiance, Laziness — of 
Body and Mind — Greediness, Vanity, and Conceit; 
Self-assertion and Masterfulness; unbrotherly, un- 
childliko Behavior; Emptiness of Mind, Superfi- 
ciality ; Dread of Work, even of Play ; Disobedience ; 
P’orgetfulness of God. If we Ictok for the Sources of 
these and other fault >f Era tuples of childish and hoyish 
Conduct, which are not to be denied, two Reasons 
occur to us, immediately. On the one Hand, Un- 
folding of certain Sides of Iliimaii Nature has been 
wholly omitted ; on the other Hand, human I’owcra 
and Dispositions, meant to be good, have been wronyly 
directed and developed, bo as to become distorted ; 
or, the natural and necessary Developmimt of the 
Human-being has been irregularly thwarted. 

§ 89. For surely the Nature of Man is good, and 
there are in Man Qualities, Tendencies, good in 
themselves. Man in himself is not bad ; nor are 
any human Impulses evil in themselves As- 

suming the Destination of Man for Consciousness, 
Reason, and Freedom, it follows that Man must be 
able to sin in order to be virtuous ; to be truly free 
he must have the I^ower of becoming a Slave. If 
Man is to do with Self-determination what is 
Divine and Eternal, it follows that he cun and may 
do what is Earthly and Finite, Since God chose to 
make Himself known finitely, this could be only ia 
what ia finite and transitory. Whoever, therefore, 
calls the Temporal and Finite had, is thereby acora- 
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intj the Creation, Nature herself; yes, in the proper 
Sense of the W ord, is blaspheming God 

Beneath every Sort of Faultincss in Man, there is 
a good Quality crushed or distorted ; a good Im- 
pulse thrust back, misunderstood, or misled. There- 
fore the only, but never-failing way to abolish 
all Faultiness, all human Wickedness and De- 
pravity, con.sists in taking Pains, first, to seek and 
find the original good Spring or side of Humanity, 
out of which — when crushed, perverted, or mis- 
directed — the P\aultiness grew ; and to nourish 
and tend, strengtlieii, and le.id ariuht that original 
Spring of Good. Thus the FauUiness will vanish 
at last after much toilsome Conllict, indi'ed ; but 
Conflict, not with original Kvil in Man, but with 
linhxt and CuUoia [not necessary, however in- 
veterate]. 

§ 90. Thus, e.rj., it cannot be denied that there 
exists in the School- w’orld, to-day, too little true 
and gentle childlike Feeling; too little tender and 
brotherly Consideration ; too little genuine religious 
Feeling. On the other Hand, there is far too much 
Selfishness and Unkindness, especially Rudeness and 
the like. The Cause of all this lies in the Fact that 
Bynapathetic Feeling has not been w'akened in Child 
and Boy ; and yet more that it early ceased to exist 
between Parents and Children. If, then, genuine 
Brotherliness, real Childlikenesa, trustful, loving, 
pious Feeling, Consideration, Pity, Respect for 
Playmate and Fellow-man, is to become general, 
this can be brought about only by taking hold of, 
and most sedulously cherishing, from the first, the 
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sympathetic Feeling which resides more or less in 
every hninan Creature. When that has been done, 
we shall soon again possess, in Family and religious 
Life, what we now so painfully miss [that is, 
genuine, natural, childlike cliaracter]. 

§ 91. Another Source of boyish Faults is Prcfipi- 
tatiorif Carelessness, Levity — in one word, Thought- 
lessness. This often means acting from an Impulse, 
in itself harmless, even praiseworthy, which captures 
all the Boy’s Activity of Senses and Body. Then 
Experience has not yet provided him with a Know- 
ledge of Consequences in the particular Case ; and 
it never enters his Head to consider what these may 
be ! Thus a Boy, by no Means a bad one, powdered 
the Wig of an Uncle whom he was very fond of with 
Plaster-of-Paris ; taking the greatest Delight in'^his 
Work, without the smallest Idea of doing anything 

blameworthy Another Boy found some deep, 

round, china Basins in a large Water- vessel, and 
observed that these Basins, when they fell open-side 
downwards on the smooth, still Water, made a sharp 
Sound. This Experiment gave him Pleasure, and 
he tried it repeatedly, saying to himself that the 
Basin would not get broken in deep, yielding Water. 
, . , . Once, however, he let the Basin fall from so 
great a Height, and so plumb upon ihe flat Surface, 
that the Air inclosed within the Vessel could not 
escape, and the Basin split into two almost exactly 
eqnal Halves ; and the young self-instructing Natu- 
ral-philosopher stood astonished and pained by this 
unexpected Catastrophe. In many other Ways, the 
Boy seems incredibly shortsighted in following his 
liffii-hapiUsB. A Boy throws Stones, peraeveringly. 



at a small Window in a neijjhboring House, mean* 
ing to hit it, yet never dreaming, still less saying 
to himself, that if the Stone strikes the Windo ^7 
the Glass will be broken. The Stone hits, the 
Glass shatters, and the Boy stands rooted to the 

Six>t 

§ 92. It is certainly a very deep Truth, the Neg- 
lect of which is Day by Day severely puuhhed, that 
it is mostly Man — another Person, often the Editcator 
himaelf — ^who first makes Man — the Child or Boy — 
bad. This happens when People ascribe to a wrong 
or evil Motive what the Child does through Ignorance 
or Want of Thought ; even what may have resulted 

from a very acute Sen'-e of Bight and Wrong 

There are, alas! even among Educators, unhappy 
Beings who see in Conduct of Children and Boys 
the Work of cunning and malicious Imps, where 
others see at most a Joke pushed too far, or Merri- 
ment not quite in Older. Such Birds of ill Omen, 
being Teachers, make t/w Child guilty ; when, if not 
perfectly blameless, It is yet free from conscious 
Guilt; they do this by ascribing to It Peelings, 
Actions, of which but for them it would know 

nothing 

Such birds of darkness, F. says, take the boy’s 
innocent life out of him ; and having given him 
” consciousness of sin, as the only way to Heaven, 
tell him that God will make it good. And this 
they call making him pious. 

They are like the good-natured little Boy who said, 
“ See how tame it is I ” when he had handled the 
poor Fly or Beetle till it could not stir. Thus there 
file Chihli’en -- very faulty in Conduct through not 
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seeing or heeding Matters of real Life, some of which 
they cannot know, while they surrender themselves 
wholly to their Impulses — who have yet the most 
longing inner Desire to grow up good and useful 
Such Boys, too often become realiy bad; just becausf 
at first their inward Endeavor failed to be under- 
stood, was indeed misunderstood ; while, had they 
been appi-eciated at the right Moment, they would 
have become one Day most valuable 5Ien. Yes; 
Parent, Teachers, Adults, very often punish Chil- 
dren and Boys for Faults and Sins which they 
taught them. l^unLslnnent, e.speciaUy, above all 
Things, Scolding, 'pu.tg Faults into C’hildrtm ; 
brings to their Knowledge Sins of which they 

never dreamed 

§ 93. As already indicated, a Gue.ssing and Long- 
ing, a deep significant Feeling in the Boy’s Mind at 
this Period, pervades Everything that he does. All 
his Doing has a social Character; for he tries to 
find the Unity which makes all Things and Beings 
one, and to find himself in and among all 

Things 

A Boy of this Age, naturally brought-up, is seek- 
jig — however weak and unconscious the Indications 
may be — is seeking the Unity which makes all 
Things one, the necessary living Unity— the Founda- 
tion of all Things — God. This is what he seeks; 
not the Cause made and shaped by human Wisdom 
and human Wit, but that one which is ever nigh to 
Heart and Mind, nigh to the living Spirit within ; 
w||ch therefore can only be known in Spirit and 
in’* Truth, and only thus be prayed to. The Boy, 
when matnred. finds no Contentment unless he hoa 
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roand Him who waa felt after, in vague Yeaminga 
and Seekings; for only thus has he found him- 
self. 

This IB the free-acting inner and outer Life o£ 
Man, the Boy — on the Scholar-stage, as School-boy. 
What, then, is School f 
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A. — PiJELIMlNARY. 

§ 94. “ School ” is tho Eudtsavor to oniifj to the 
I’upil's Knowledge and Consciousness tlio Being or 
inner Life of Objects and of himself ; tho intimate 
llelations of Objects, one with another ; with Man 
tho Boy himself; and with the living Basis and con* 
scions Unity of ail Things, God 

The Boy, wnen be enters School, leaves behind the 
merely outward View' of Objects, and enters upon a 
highei intellectual View. This Stepping of tho 
Child from an outward Bujwrficial View of Things to 
the inward View which leads to Knowledge, In- 
Bight, and Consciousness; from the Home-order 
into the higher World-order ; makes tho Boy into a 
Scholar, constitutes School. School is not truly 
such by being an Establishment for the Aeqaisition 
of a greater or lesser Quantity of Varieties, that is 
Externalities ; but by Virtue (/ ihc living intdlectwd 
Atvwiphere which animates the whole, and in which 
all Things move . 

The Faith and Trust, the Hope and Presentiment^ 
with which the Child enters School work Wonders. 
Ear It comes with childlike Faith, and quiet Hope; 
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with a dim Presentiment: “Here thou wilt learn 
what cannot be taught thee outside; here thou wilt 1 

get Food for thy Mind and Soul, while outside 
there is only Fo^ for the Body ; here it is literally 
30 in the Child’s Hope and Anticipation — “are 
F(K>d and Drink which quench Hunger and 
Thirst.” _ 

§ 95. Let not the Wil fulness, the Love of Mis- notcoiun. 
chief, which lx>ys show at School, be put forward in ’*'‘'fuiiic« I 
Contradiction of the above. Through the veiy 
Effect of School, through that Grovth of inward 
Force which is the Aim and Purpose of School, a 
Boy feels himself freer, and moves more freely. A School cha 
genuine Schoolboy ought not to be listless or lazy, 
but fresh and lively, vigercus in Soul and Body ; and ‘''n\n-in-Un 
thus, when following his Instinct, too far, so as even 
to become [what elders call] mischievous, the School- 
boy scarcely thinks of any Harm ensuing to M'schirfii 

Othera ' ° n.ttoW 

permuted, c 

P. does 7X1^ mean that schoolboy, or schoolgirl tut, experi- 
Mischief is to be submitted to as inevitable, or 
condoned as blameless. His plea is simnU^ anthon^ 

r, 1 T ^ '■ JrJ inu« act 

urt'y beads do not grow on green shoulders ; ” 
experience cannot bo forestalled : therefore, bad 
intent is not to be absolutely inferretl from ill 
effect. Authority, even in needful resistance or 
punishment, must act considerately, tenderly ; 
else injintice is done, whence lasting harm will 
result to temper and character. 

B.~ SllRjECTS OF Teacuino. 

$ 96. What then is the School to teaoh ? In The hoy W 
wliat is Man, the Boy, to be instructed ? . . . . Man, w 
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as Boy at the Beginning of the School-age, perceives 
his own spiritual Nature, guesses at God, and the 
spiritual Nature of all Things, and shows an En- 
deavor to clear his Perception, and txi confirm his 
Guess .... Man at the Boy-stage is met by the 
Outer-world, wearing a twofold Kvpression ; Jirst, as 
conditioned and produced by li urn an Will and human 
Force; secondly, oa conditioned and produced by the 
Force operating within Nature. 

M an, as boy, is already conscious of two worlds ; 
the outer-world of body and form — nature ; and 
the world within himself, — the soul, i.«., his 
intellect and heart. Jjangiiage, belonging at 
first to liotli, mediates Ix'tween these worlds; 
first to distinguish ; then to re-unite. 

§ 97. Through Language, the SchcKil — Instruction— 
should lend the Boy to a il'rrefold Knowledge, which 
again i.s one: (1) to the hu/trledye of himself in all 
Circumstances, and thus to a Knowledge of Man in 
general, in his Being and Keiations ; (2) to the A'lwiio- 
Icdge of God, the constant Condition, the eternal 
Foundation and Source of all Being- ; and (3) to the 
Knotcledtfc of Nolure — the material World, os issuing 
from, and conditioned by, the eternally Spiritual. 
Instruction, i.r.. School, is to lead Man to a Life and 
Conduct, in complete Accord with that thrf*efold, yet 
single, Knowledge. Man — as lioy — is to be led by 
School, in the Way of that Knowledge threefold yet 
one, from Inclination to Choice, from Activity of 
Will to Perseverance, thus steadily onwaid till he 
reach his Destination, his Calling, and attain to 
earthly Perfeetjon. 
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I.— INSTRUCTION IN RELIOION. 

§ 03. The Effort to lift into clear Sight our Pre- 
Bentnnent that our Soul, the human Spirit, is in its 
Origin one witli God ; the Effort, founded on this 
Sight, to be, and live, in Union with God, undis- 
turbed in every Ijot, unwcakened by any Event of 
Existence; this ia lit 1 1 // ion. lieligion is not Some- 
thing fixed, blit an eternally ad\ancing Endeavor, 
and therefore Something eternally subsisting, 

Jiffigious I tisl ruction aims to animate, strengthen, 
and clear, our Perce))! ions of a spiritual Self — our 
Soul, Intellect, and Heart — as resting in, and pro- 
ceeding from, God ; to make known the Faculties 
of Soul, Inbdlect, and Heart as depending on God; 
to show God’s necessary Being and Operation ; to 
exhibit the Belation of God to Man, as it announces 
itself in each one’s own Heart and Life, and in all 
Existence; notably in the Life and HLtory of Man- 
kind, as the Sacred Ihioks declare it to us. Juligious 
Inslrudion applies this Knowledge to all Life ; and 
specially, in and to each one’s own Life; applies it 
to the Development and Improvement of Mankind, 
to show the Divine in the Human; and specially 
to the Knowing and Doing of Plan’s Duty, that is, 
what, being Man, ho must care for; and finally, to 
exhibit Ways of satisfying this Endeavor to live in 
Union with God ; and Means of restoring this Union 
when disturbed, 

§ 99. Religious Instruction therefore, always pre- 
supposes some degree of Religious Feeling, however 
seok, however unconscious. Instruction can only 
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be fi’uitfol, — touching and workiag-on the Life, — in 
Tiiahimutn ®> as & real, however slight and rudimentary, 
wTthout'^^^ Sense of Religion is ready for it. Were it possible 
jrplffiuwi, no for a Human-being to exist wholly without religions 
Sensibility, no Means could give it. Parents who 
religion. permit their Children to grow up to School- age 
without any Endeavor to nourish religious Feel- 
ing would do well to think on this 

It is and for ever will be true; the Divinely 
human is mirrored in purely iuiinan Relations, espe- 
cially in the parental aud spiritual ; and in those 
pure Relations of Man to itaii we rc’cogni74e God’s 


Relation to Man, and Man’s Relation to God : we 
attain to the Sight of them. 

The ensuing section, on the Religion of Jesus, 
is given with the complete-st exactness which 
this Editor finds possible. It is a confession of 
faith, made in the zenith of his powers by the 
teacher, whose dying words, some thirty years 
later, were ; “ I am a Christian man.” 

l>«ScS> §100. When the Human-being knows, consciously 
aud clearly, that his spiritual Self came forth from 

^iM~ C or 4 ?Tig * ^ * 

toFncMi God, was bom in and from God, was originally one 
with God ; knows that bo is in constant Dependence 
on God, and in uninterrupted Communion with God ; 
when in this eternally necessary Deiiendenoe of hi* 
Self on God — in the Clearness of his Recognition of 
it, and in the Ste^adiness and Zeal wherewith he acts 
on this Knowledge — his Conduct grows to be in 
complete Unison with this Knowlnlge and Ckm* 
viction; when he knows his Salvation, his Peace 
his Joy, hb Destiny, his Life, to be in this [cots 
scions dependence and communion], when, in 
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and thoroughly human Language, he knows God to 
be his Father, himself to be a Child of God, and lives 
in Accordance with this Knowledge; this is the 

Christian Religion, the Religion of Jesus ihekcyto 

Therefore, the only Key to the Knowledge and 
Experience of divinely hnman Relations — the Rela- looked for 
tion of God to Man, of Man to God — is Understand- 
ing of spiritually human, true fatherly and childlike child and 
Relations. Only in so far as we enter into purely 
spiritual, intimately human, Relations, and live in 
Accordance with them to the smallest Detail, shall 
we attain to complete Knowledge of divinely human 
Relations, and feel them so deeply and vividly that 
every Ixmging of our Being will bo satisfied, at least 
recognized, and become, instead of a never-fulfilled 


Yearning, a self-rewarding Endeavor. We do not ueretn. we 
yet know, we do not even guess, what i^ yet so near ’’ 

us ; one with our own Life, with our own Self. We 
do not even live up to our own Professions. We afVc not true 
profess to be Sons of God, and are not yet trno 0«r f>wi» 
Children of our own Parents. God is said to be our •« not lhal 


Father, and we are far from being true Fathers of nouriXint 
our own Children ; we aim to see the Divine, and we hu-nall'S* 
leave uncared for the Human, which would lead us ihen.vme. 


to it. 


n.— STUDY OP NATURE. 

\ 101. What Religion says and affirms, tlLoi 
Nature shows and presents; what is taught by what was 
Medit^on upon God, is confirmed by Nature ; what mjAjTnd 
follows from the Consideration of the Inward is made tnie Tor sQ 
known by the Consideration of the Ontward j wbat 
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Religion asks for, Nature fulfils. For Nature, and 
all that exists, is (.Jod’s Aunuuciation, Revelation, 
of Himself ; whatever m has its Foundation in tho 

Revelation of God Absolutely Nothing can 

come to Light, but bears in iUelJ Life and Spirit ; 
the imprena of that Spirit and Life, of that Essence, 
to which it owes its Existence. As this is true of 
Man’s Work, from tho Inglu st Artist to the humblest 
Handworker; from the most commonplace to the 
loftiest and most sjiintuul human Work, from the 
most lasting to tho nK).st fnin.sitory human Activity; 
BO is it true of the Works of God -Nature, the 

Creation, everything that has come to pass 

As in a work of human Art there dwells no material 
Part of tho human Spirit of its Artist, yet a true 
Art^w’oik bears in it the whole mind of the Artist 
in such a Sense, that the Artist lives m it, speaks 
out of it, so as to inspire otliers, to awoken, animate, 
develop, form, his Spirit in tht“m ; as tho human 
Spirit is related to tlio Work which it produces, so 
God’s Spirit is related to Nature, and all that exists. 
God’s Spirit reesta in Nature, lives and works in 
Nature, expresses itself in Nature, communicates 
itself by Nature; yet Nature i.s not the Body of 
God 


Nctnre is 
■k«t God s 
hody: or 
li^luMue. 


§ 102. As Nature is nut God’s Body, so neither 
does Gotl dwell in Nature as in a House; but God’s 
Spirit lives in Nature, bearing, shielding, unfolding. 
Dof'S not the Arfast’s Mind, tlioiigh but human, dwell 


in his Work — shielding and watching over it? Does 
not the Artist’s Mind give an earthly Immortality to 
iSSdV ® Marble, or a frail Piece of Linen ; even 

to winged Words which perish almost as soon os 
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born, or to any other Jfaterial, according as he is an 
Artist in Forms or in Words? We take pains to 
learn the Spirit, Life and Aim of human Works ; we 
study human Works, and we do well. The less 
developed Man is to grow by studying the Development 
of maturer ifuman-bt'ings : how much more should 
we exert ourselves to know God’s Woik — Nature : to 
make ourselves acf|iiainted with ObjVcts of Nature, 
in their Life, neeorditig to tlwir i^^eanIng, that is 
according to the S[iirit of God Moreover, we should 
feel ourselves drawn to Nature, because genuine 
Works of Art, Works of Man out of which Man’s 
pure iSpirit, God’s Spirit, speaks purely, are not 
always and everywhere within reach, whereas Man 
is ev(‘rywh(>re surrounded by pure Works of God > 
by Works of Nature out of which the pure Spirit of 

God speaks 

§ 103. Therefore the Tliiman-being, and specially 
in Uoyhocsl; should be made iutnmitely acquainted 
with Nature; not in her Particulars, the Forms of 
her Phenomena only, but in the Spirit of God as it 
lives and moves in Nature. The Boy leels this deeply, 
and desires it ; tlierefore Nothing so binds together 
Evliicntor and Pupils, whoso Feelings are unspoiled, 
as their being occupied in common with Nature, 
with natural Objects. This Parents as well as School- 
teachers should look to. At least once a Week, 
Teachers .should go out, with each Division of their 
School, into the Country ; not, as may be sometimes 
seen, driving them like a Flock of Sheep, nor leading 
them like a Comjiauy of Soldiers ; but going with 
them like a Father among his Sons, or a Brother 
vriLh his Brothers; bringing closer to their Sight 
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and Attention whatorer of Nature the Season pre- 
sents. 

§ 104. School-raasters who live in a Village, or in 
the Country, should not reply ; “ My School-children 
are all Day long in the open Air, and run about in it 
■whether I help them, or not.” True ! they run 
about, but they do not live in the open Air, they do 
not live with Nature. Not Children and Boys only, 
but many Adults ' now no more about Nature than 
ordinary People do about the Air they live in. 
That is, they scarcely know it as a real Thing ; still 
less do they know the Qualities which render Air 
indispensable to the Preservation of bodily Iiife. In 
common Parlance, Air means cither a Draught, or 
a Temperature. In like Manner, Children and Boys 
who are continually running about in the open Air, 
may yet see, guess, and feel. Nothing of Nature’s 
Beauties and their Operation on the human Miiul, 
Just as happens to those who have grown up in 
very beautiful Scenery; they often feel Nothing of 
its Beauty and Influence [till some stranger, perhaps, 
points them out]. 

§ 105. But — and this is most important — ^it may 
chance that the Boy, with his own inward spiritual 
Sight, does behold, or guess, Roniewhat of the Life 
){ Nature around him. If, then, he meets with no 
Sympathy from grown-up Pefiple near him, that 
Seed of Life, just as it springs up, is shut in, sup- 
pressed. The Boy asks from the Adult Confirmation 
[or correction] of bis own inward Perceptions : and 
he has a right to do so, from a Feeling of what 
his Fld^ should be ; from Respect for tliem. When 
he j^ets no Response, the Ffiect is twofold : he loses 
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Respecfc for his Elders ; and his original inward yoimger to 
Feeling and Perception die away. Hence the Value ia 

of Boy and Adult walking together, in eomyrum effort to 
Endeavor to take-in the Spirit and Life of Nature, of 
and to let it act upon them. Thus, too, much aim- 
less Running-about of Boys [that is neither play, 
nor work — “ Loafing”] — would come to an End. 


Ill — STUDY OP FORMS. 

§ 106. Thus the Being and Operation of Nature Natmw 
as a Whole ; Nature, as an Image of God ; as the inner con- 
Word of God, communicating and wakening the tsene: 
Spirit of God as a whole ; thus Nature meets, and observation, 
has alwavs met, Man’s inward Contemplation. But s.heap^r/’ 

* , ,, , . ‘ , I. , *“ mhnity of 

to outward Contemplation she oilers herself other- 
wise. To the Senses she appears to be a Multiplicity oi'wou* 
of Particulars, diSering one from another, without 
clear, intimate, living Connexion ; Items, Details, 
of which each has its own Form, each its proper 
Course of Development, its peculiar Destiny and 
I'urpose. To the outward Observation there is no 
Proof that all these externally separate Details are 
originally connected Members of a great living 
Organism ; a Whole intimately and spiritually 

united ; that Nature herself is such a Whole. 

§ 107. This outside view of Nature, resting upon 
Individual PI enomena — natural Objects looked on fnwti«out- 
as distinct and separate — is like looking at a Tree, 
or any much-divided [flowering] Plant. Each Leaf 
fieems distinct from every other; from Branch to 
Branch — within the Blossom from Calyx to Gorcdla, Se^ ^ 
iroa. tinese to Stamens and Pistil, — no Bridge, no 
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connecting Link, is seen. But, when we look with 
the Mind’s Eye, seeking and finding Connexions for 
the most obvious Perticulars [as of pistils, stamens, 
petals and cup-leaves in one fiower] ; then, from one 
Link to anoUier [as of all blossoms, leaves, branches 
in one stem]: at last wo discern the Unity of an 
inner Law working at the Heart of the Plant. . . . . 
The Multiplicity of Nature leads the thinking Mind 
to recognize [in all things, as in the plant] a 

deep-lying Law' 

§ 108. Himself holding this law to be the exertion 
of power, by a conscious, ekTual Spirit— God 
— but ns though accommodating himself to the 
diSiculties that the last half century of science 
has not brought forth but nourished— P. is 
content to pronounce, that 
Force, when appearing [acting, making itself mani- 
fest] is the ultimate Ground of all things, of every 
I’henomena in Nature. [F. admits, too, that] l)esidea 
Force there is a seaind necessary condition of Form 
and Substance; viz. Stuff — 

matter : and he goes on to assert, as with pro- 
phet ic view of latest scientific ideas: 

All Individuality and Multiplicity of Forms belong- 
ing to Nature on this Earth, show that Matter and 
Force constitute an indivisible Unity. Matter, and 
spontaneous Force, acting from one Point equally in 
all Directions, imply one another ; neither exists, or 
can subsist, without the other; strictly speaking, 
neither can be thought of without the other. 

§ 109. The above may be taken as a specimen of 
F.’g haut^backene l*hUo8ophie, or “ home-spun 
tcienoe.” It leaves much to be desired, no doubt, 
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in depth and completeness But as R lived and 
wrote in the twilight that preceded the rise of 
C. Darwin ; before, therefore, the great word 
“ evolution ” was employed by sciolists, as 
Sesame by the Forty I’hieves, to open closed 
doors and explain the ineyplicxble; his defects 
may be excused. As a working hypothesis or 
formula, not yet absolutely done with, his 
theory of Force and Matter may he allowed to 
stand. The same lonient, if not too-respectful, 
sentence can hardly be pronounced to-day upon 
t!ie lengthy and naniite developments which 
make up F.'s “ Study of Forms” {Formenkunde), 
the third subject of instruction at school. From 
the Ball, or Sphere, which F. assumes to be 
“ univer«a!ly the first, and just so the last, 
natural form,” F, follows the working of 
Matter and Force as one, through a wide variety 
of crystalline forms, and sneius without conscious 
dithculty to stej) across that chasm between the 
realms of the inorganic and the organic, as also 
over that dividing inanimate from animated 
beings, before wliich Science still halts. ‘* The 
re.'-'ults of these efforts,” say.s Mr. llailmann (in a 
note, p 17d, of lii.s translation of Xho MnischcJi- 
erzitJtun<j), “ are not accepted by the mitieralo- 
gical science of (he day.” AVhether or not, F.’s 
pages on the growth of crystals contain fore- 
gleams of truth to come, they will afford to the 
(proposed) Second Part, of this little Book— • 
“Metliodic” — rich materials for working ont 
the forms of solid figures. F.’s saying: “In 
the whole process of tbo development of 
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crystalline form, as it api>ear8 in natural 
objects, there is a most remarkable agreement 
with the development of the human mind and 
heart,” may be prophetic, or it may illustrate 
the ease with which rare os well as ordinary 
intellects accept analogy in the light of proof. 
In any case, as honest teachers, we must wait 
until that near or distant day when they who 
know shall be agreed upon the scientific facts, 
before we use them with our pupils os bases of 
spiritual culture. 

LMpomiu S 110. Let Father and Son, Tutor and Pupil, 

tcAchcn ^ ^ 

Tt ocher and Scholar, move together in the gre^t 
Natural- whole. Do not reply — Father, Teacher— 

Narure. If * . 

“ Of that I myself as yet know nothing.” It is not 
a Question of imparting Knowledge already gained, 
but of calling-foith new [in which elder and 
younger alike sbai-e]. ’’ You, Toaohers, must ob> 
serve; lead your Juniors to obsorvo; and bring 
what is observed to your own and to their Ck>n> 
Boiousness.” 

In order to porc<*ive the all-pervading Reign of 
Law in Nature, her Unity, technical Torma are not 
needed, either for natural Objects or the Qualities 
of such ; but simple, clear, firm I’erccption of these 
Objects and Qualities is needed, with distinct Names 

for them [however homely] . . , 

The Matter is to introduce the Boy to the Objects 
themselves; that he may learn the Qual.ties which 
AfoiiMrva- they put forth and express; that he may know the 
Object to bo that identical Thing which, in its Form 

and 80 forth, it declares itself to be Theone 

Thing needful is dear Sight, and Recognition [of the 
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tiling itself]. Give tke Object its local Name; or Give the 
if you know none, then any Name that occurs ; best oTa d«cnp. 


of all, a descriptive Name, even though ra+licr hy-anJ-by 


the «4cccpte4 


by-and-by you conic upon the acct‘ptt*d rtamei* 

* found. 


Name. 


§ 111. Do not say, country Scluwlmaster! “I 
know nothing of natural Objects; I do not even 
know their Names.” By faithful Ob-ervation of 
Nature, you can acquire for yourself, however bumble 
has been your Educ.ation, f.ar higlier and more 
thorough outward and inuard Kno«Ied<o* more 
vivid Actiuaintance ivith the I’urticular andthe Mani- 
fold, than any Books at all within your Means could 

teach you Moreover, the .so-called higher The higher 

Knowledge usually rests on IMienoineiia aud Peieei>- n.tTon'’** 
tioua which the simplest I’erioii is able to make; 
ay, on Observations which, if we have but Eyes to 
see, we can make with litllo or no B\)ienhe, ntoi’e 
beautifully than by the most co^-th Kvpi niiient ! The 
country Teacher must bring himself to tliis by perse- 
vering Observation; he must, specially, let hiim-elf 
be led to it by the World of Toiith, by the Boys be 
has about him. 


§ 112. Father, Mother, be not afraid; do not say, ifyouVno. 
“1 myself know nothing ; how can I teach my clnhl? ’’ Miowykir 
That you know nothing, mav well be; that is not 'ihtrr-.m» 

1 “ Til ‘Cl * ♦ll 

the great«'*st ill, if only you avo willmjif to learn: if 
yon know nothing, do ns the Child does: goto Father *'>*'* 
and Mother ; bo a Child with your (yhild, a Scholar «"*' 
with yonr Scholar; and with him let yourself be « Nature 
taught by Mother Nature, and by the Fntlier, God’s 
apirit in Nature: God’s Spirit and Nature herself will 
load and touch you, Jf jou will kit yourself be taught. 

r 
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Say not, “ I huve not studied ; I have not learned ” 
Who taught the first? Go like him to tlie Fountain- 
head ! One gn-at Aim of the> University indeed is, 
to give Siglifc, to open the inward I’lye, for what is 
within and without ; but it would be sad for the 
Kacp of Man if none could see but those who bavo 
studied at the Universitv' ! And, if you, Parents 
and Teachers, train your Children and Pupils, as 
early as possible to see and to think, Ihrn Universities 
will iK'Come what they ought, and aim to he — Schools 
for learning the highest spiritual Truths ; Schools for 
realizing these in one’s own Life and Action ; Schools 
of Wisdom. 

§ 113. From everj- Point of Life, from every Object 
of Nature, there is a way to God. Only hold fast 
the Goal, and steadily keep the way. .... The 
Phenomena of Nature form a fairer Ladder from 
Earth to Heaven, and from Heaven to Earth, than 
ever Jacob saw ; and not lu one Direction only — in 
all ! ’Tis not a Dream thou soest ; it abides ; it 
is everywhere about thee; it is beautiful; Flowers 
enwreathe it, and Angels look from it with the Eyes 
of Children ; it is solid ; it forms lasting Shajies, 
and rests upon a crj’stal World 

§ H i. Ijet the Boy’s Eye and the Boy’s Sense lead 
you; and know for your Comfort, simple, natural 
Boys have no Patience with half ’IVuths and false Pn'- 
tences. Follow, then, quietly and thoughtfully, their 
Questions ; these will teach you and them ; for these 
Questions come from the human Spirit, still child- 
like j and what a Child, a Boy, asks a J’arent, this a 
grown Man will be able to answer. But you say : 
** Children and Buys ask more thau Parents, than 
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grown Men, can answer,"’ and it is so. When you 
cannot give the Knowledge tliey ask for, you stand 
either at the Frontier of the Earthly, and the Gate 
of the Divine; if so, then speak out simply [“I do 
not know, for it cannot be known ”], and the Mind 
and Heart of Child and Boy will be satisfied ; or you 
stand only at the Limit of your own Knowledge ; 
then be not afraid to say so [** I know not ; others 
may; you will, sometime”]. Take care never to 
speak as though your own Boundaries were also the 
Limits of possible human Knowledge 


rv.— MATHEMATIC. 

§ llo. A few pagfS back, somewhat dislocated 
wo thought, F. says : “ Do you seek a firm Point 
of Rest, and saft> Guide, in all the Variety of 
Nature? Number is such a Point and Guide.” 
Viewing Number as the simplest form, the 
ABC of Mathematic, he proceeds, here: 

Man seeks a firm Point and sure Guide to Know- 
ledge of the inner Connexion of all Variety in 
Nature. What can give a sun^r and more pregnant 
Commencement for this [study of variety] than 
Mathematic f It stands, bearing, as it were, all 
Variety in itself ; nnfolding all Variety out of itself; 
yet, as being the visible Expression of Obidience to 
Law, of Law kersdf. On account of thus comprehen- 
sive Quality, Mathematic was from the first named 
Theory of Knowing, Science of Knowletlge, for that 
is the true Meaning of the Name 

What, then, is it whereby ^lat hematic not <»ly 
first acquired and maiulaiued through loot? Agee, 
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bat has even surpassed, that hi{?h Rank? What i* 
Mathematic in its Essence, Growth, Operation ? As 
Phenomenon of the Inward and of the Outward 
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World, she Ix'longs alike to !Man and to Nature. 
Issuing from pure Intellect, from (he simple Laws 
of Tliought; being a visible Expression of these 
Laws, and of Thought itself; she finds, already 
existing in the material World oiit‘«ide her, Phe- 
nomena, Oombinations, Rhajies, Forms, that are all 
necessarily governed by these I^aws ; yet they meet 
her, in Nature, as wholly independent of her, and 
of human Intellect and Thought. Man thus, in his 
Interior, his Intellect, in tlie Laws of his Thought, 
finds iJutt very Nature, with all tlie Variety of her 
Phenomena, which had grown up indejieudently of 
him in the Outer-world. 

§ IIG. Thus Mathematic stands fortli asthat which 
unites, mediates between, Man and Nature, Inner- 
and Ou(er-world, Tlnmg-ht and Perception [as no 
other subject of study do.*s] 

Efliicalion of Man, without Mathematic, w'lthout 
at least thorough Knowledge of Number — whereto, 
as necessary Condition, whatever Rtndy of Fonn and 
Size is practicable, will be added ns Occasion serves — 
is no better than uusobstantial l^atch- and Rag- 
work, and [iii.sf ruction, thus essentially defective, 
far from helping] puts insu|v*rBble Olwitacles in tlie 
Way of the Training and Development whereto 
Man is destined and calletl FoT Human 
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V.— IiAlfGtrAGB. 

A. — Preliminaby. 

\ 117. What then is Xianguage and in what Ha- 
lation does it stand to the other two cardinal Points 
of J3oy-life — that is, hnman Life? [viz. Religion 
and Mathematic]]. 

Wherever true inner Connexion, true living Reci- 
procity, exists and expresses itself, there at once 
appears the Relation of Unity, Individuality, and 
Variety [as of things distinguishable yet really 
So it is with Religion, Nature, and Lan- 
guage 

lldx^icn — Life in the Heart, Life after the Heart’s 
Claim, finding and feeling the One in everything; 
Nature — Cognition of Particulars in the Outer-world, 
in themselves, and their Relation.s to one another, 
and to the Whole; and Longmxje, which repi'eseuta 
the Oneness of all Variety, the inner living Connexion 
of all Things, endeavoring to satisfy the Reason: 
these three are then an indivisible Unitv, and the 
|)artia1, broken, and incoherent Training of one with- 
out the others, necessarily produces Onesidedness j 
and heuoe, if not Dtwtruction, at least Disturbance of 

human Nature, which is one . 

§ 118. Rtjligion, Nature,— with Mathematic, whi^ 
is Nature in Man, — and Ljinguage, these three, in 
all their various Relations, have one like Aim and 
Purpose ; to make known, to reveal the Inward, the 
Inmost: to make the Internal External, and the 
External Interal ; and to show both, Inmost and 
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Oatmost, ill tlieir natural, original, necessary Accord 
and Connexion. 

Therefore, ivliafc is said of one of these three may 
likewise, but in its own Way, bo said of each of the 
other two. Wlinf. tlnu-efore lias already been said 
of Religion, and Natiiie (Mathematic), if in itself 
true, will follow concerning Ijanguagc; only with a 
DifT'‘rence from the I’ociili.irifies of Language. We 
iiipi't, alas ! in life with the delusion that one or 
another of these thive Studies may cxint alone ; by 
itself advance and grow to Completenesa ; Lanqiia^e 
without Religion and Nature (Mathematic) ; lldvjwn^ 
without Language and Nature (Mathematic) : Utmhj 
of XatUTC {Matfumaiic), without Study of Language 
and Religion. 

Now this, F. says, is a sin against humanity one 
and indivisible, and a great hindrance of man’s 
true development. 

As, however, Sian is meant to know surely and see 
clearly, and to attain com])Icte Consciousness, it is 
evident that Education of Man nece^-sarily demands 
just Estimation and Knowledge of Religion, of 
Nature (Mathematic) and of Language, in their 
inner, living Reciprocity. Without a Knowdf«dge 
of the inner Unity of these three, wo lose our- 
selves in limitless Multiplicity. 

§ 110. F. defines: “ Siieech is a copy of man's 
whole inner and outer world.” Again; “Asa 
product of man, sper'ch comes forth immediately 
from his mind ; is representation and expression 
of the human mind, as Nature is of the divine 
mind.” The question whether language be a 
simple product of the human miud, or grow from 
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imitation of Nature, F. disposes of cliamcteris- 
tioally : “ The spirit of Nature and that of Man, 
are one ; they have one source — God.” 

Admitting that objective proof is yet wanting "Wemust 
of what he asserts, F. pronounces that “the 
inner conviction cannot be stifled, that in pr^sTem; 
every language, inw ardly-neccs'iiiry Laws express ncces&anly 
themselves in the c.onstituents of words; in leu«$,'^etc 
tones, sounds, t'lulingN aUo in the letti'rs and 
their combinations, which are signs for these.” 

Kl). admits the aliove as an entirely probable 
po.stulale, but submits that F.’s examples, 
meant to justify his pronouncement, are all — 
as Ilftilmaun says (p. ‘Jlo) — “ more or less fanci- 
ful illustrations : ” and that as the whole question 
of file genesis of sjH'ecii is stiff undecided, it 
should not be mixed with that of the use of 
language in the education of man. We turn 
from these questions, not vit ripe for answer, to 
this senti'iice, than which F. has few more 
momentous, or of more immediate application: 

§ 120. We ourselves, and yet more our Child- 
ren, would attain to a far deeper Insight into Lan- 
guage, if in learning Languagos we oonneoted 
Words, muoh more than we do, with real Sight 
or Touch of the Things and Objects signified. 

“Language would then,” F. continues, “be to 
118 not cnly a combination of sounds and words, 
but a real whole, made np of life and objects." 

And “ our language would again become a life- 
speech ; born of life, and life-giving; whereas 
it threatens, through merely external treatment, 
to grow more and more lifelera.* 
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§ 121. It is a Bopreme distinction of T. that, like 
tlie alchemy of Nature, he turns charcoal into 
diamonds, dust into pearls. Asserting, what 
all students of language confirm, that rhythm, 
measure, belongs to the infancy of all languages, 
F. would recall to attention and cherishing, tliat 
language of infancy which bo evidently delights 
in rhyme ; and earlier still in repetition of 
measured sounds. (Ifuilnmnn, p. 220, gives 
niO‘'t intorestiug examples ; which many ob- 
servant nurses and synipathetic griindparentB 
could, d-iubtless, parallel.) We all know with 
whiit genius and sym|>atliy F. himself — in his 
“ Slotlier- and Petting-Songs” — gathers and 
arranges provision for that npjk-tiU' of in- 
fuficy, whence is to be fwl and strengthent^ 
the taste for poetry and song. Here, as ©Iso- 
where, F.'s exhortation would be, “Take what 
nature, Childs nature, offers you, and guide it, 
with yt/ur wisdom, along its own way : try net 
to pul-in whole, w hat your grown-up wit judges 
better: fatal iu-stauw* of new cloth upon the 
ohl garment. Select and purify your nursery- 
rhymes, not forbid them : lolerato wetx mean- 
ingless sing-song — if innocent,” 

B, — Wftm?(o AND Readiso. 

^ 122. F, says: “A naturally -detrdbped Human- 
being finds itself as child or boy, in the midi^ 
m outer life so rich in objects, foots, Ac., that it 
<Mumot htdd them all Its inner life, meonwhile* 
nitlolds yet more, and it feeb oa unotai^Bon- 
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able impulse and need to snatcli from forget- 
fulness some flowers and fruits of this meeting 
of inward and outward life — to preserve them, 
for itself and others, by means of »u/ns.” 

This is an historical outline of how “writing” 
arose ; first, “ picture-writing ” of facts and 
ideas; much later. “ alphabetic-writing. ” 

Tlie picture-writ ing we see continually in 
children, when (hey endeavour to draip the 
event that struck their minds. Not infre- 
ijnently, children liave been kno%^ n to form 
sign-sounds or Iftters ft>r thoinstdves. To wait 
for this original invention would detain us too 
long. Befon' giving the instruction, however, 
it should be most unetpii vocally asked-for, 
demanded, by the child's nalims 
Instruction must always be connected with Ko laainic- 
a certain Need end Want of the Pupil; and Ic *«i.n l>ia 
this; Want must Imve been previously developed, 
wakened, led up to, in the Boy, or he cannot be ’*"’*** 
taught with Adviuitage, with Success. A chief 
Caas«< of many Iin[ntrfi*ctioii8 in our S<.’hiwls. in our 
System of Instruction, is that we teach and instruct 
our Children without having first awakened this 
Nt>Hil : perhaps when we have already destroyed 
what w as tH the Child ! How could such School and 

Insirueiion pro»|>er ? . . 

§ 12<i. Heading, and licartung to Ilead, sprang 
necessKarily from the Wish to render audible to one- 
self and others what had been before written down ; 
to recall this to one’s Memory ; as it were, to revive 
it. Throngh the Act of Writing and Heading 
which must bo preceded by a certain hbeteat d* 
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living Knowledge of the Language, Man rises above 
every other known Creatan', and approaches the 
Attainment of his Destiny ; Man becomes a Person 
first by the practice of this Art. Thus [more 
credibly] the Endeavor to learn Heading and Writ- 
ing makes the Boy, the Pupil, into a Scholar; first 
renders School possible. 'J'lie possession of W^riting 
gives Man the Capacity of ont> day b«*coiniiig self- 
conscious; it first renders possible true Knowledge, 
which is Self-knowledge ; for it enables Man to 
contemplate his own Being, placing it. as an Oliject 
btTore him. Writing connects Man as Present, with 
the Past and the Future; with the Nearest, com- 
pletely, and with the most Distant, certainly. 
Thus, Writing gives Man the Possibility of reaching 
the highest cuinpletest earthly Perfection. .... 

§ 12 k Since, then, Beading and Writing are so 
iiujsirtant to Man, the Boy must be strong enough 
and intelligent enough [projierly to u.'-e them]. The 
Possibility of htwraing conscious must be already 
awake in him ; the Need of Writing and Reading, 
the Impulse — the Necf^ssity — for them should have 
clearly expressed itself, before Children begin to 
learn to write and read. The Boy who is to learn 
Writing and Heading with true Prrifit, must him- 
self already he something [of which lie can be con- 
scious] else, he tries to bfj conscious of something 
which he not yet is; and all his “Knowledge” 
[gained by reading] will bo hollow, dead, empty, 
mechanical. When thus the Foundation is lifeless 
and mechanical, how can Life-activity, trne Life, the 
highest Prize of ail Endeavor, be developed ? How 
can Man really attain his Destiny, which is, life ? 
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VI.— AET. 

§ 125. From what has already been said about the 
Alua, Centre, and Object of all huinau Endeavor, it 
is clearly seen that all human Endeavor is three-fold ; 
1. Striving' after Ilest and Life •within; 2. Stri\ing 
after hnowing and In^nv/ Jwhl of the Oulvard ; 3. 
Striving to rqrresmt diurtlij the Tnuoid. The Ist 
is the Ejuleavor of lleligion; the 2nd, of Xatnral 
Science; I he ord, of Self-representation, Stlf- 

develupinent, and Self-contemplation 

Nature (Mathematic) and Language liming been 
already touched on, 

One thing is still manife.'-tly wantingto the complete 
Preseiitinent of Man’s whole Being; thus is the 
Preseutinent of Life — inner Life itself, what is 
iinnuHliately expeiieiicid — the Heart, this third, 
IVesentment of w hub is within Man, the true Self of 
Man, is All. 

§ 12(5. Ail huinau ideas, one only excepted, are 

relative Tiierefure, .Vrt has a side vs hero it 

touches Mathematic, or the Under.vtauding ; a second 
where it touches tin* W orld of I.nnguagt% or Reason; 
a third wh«*re, althougii pure I’resentinent of the 
Intenial, it seems to Ih< one with the Representation 
of Nature; finally, one where it coincides with 
Religion .... If Art is viewed only in its ultimate 
Unity, as pure Pn'sentiuent of Uie Internal, it occurs 
to us, that Art-presentments of what lives within 
Man — of what forms his proper inner Lifo—will be 
different ncooi'diug to the M(d(ery in which they 
have to bo imlxxlied . ... Art, as Presentment by 
pure Sonpd is iftnfic, es|X'cially iSotyj/ ; at> Present- 
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ment for th© Siglifc, by Colors, ia Painlintf ; Art- as 
Presentment in Space, by forming and shaping 
of mass, is Modelling, or Sculpture. Drawing is a 
link between the two last, and might be taken os 
presentment by simple Lines, while Painting ia pre- 
sentment by surfaces ; and Modelling, by masses 
We have seen, the Effort to draw appears at an earlj 
Stage of human Development. The Effort too b) 
Modelling, and by Painting, to put forth what ia 
within, apjw'ars early ; often in Childhood, distinctly 
in early Boyhood. We conclude, then, without 
Hesitation, that Feeling for Art ia a gonoral Quality 
and Gift of Uan ; and ought to be cherished from 
the first ; at latest in Boyhood. 

§ 127. When this Feeling is caml for, even though 
the Individual have no special Gift for Art, so as to 
grow up an Artist, he will become better able to 
understand and value Works of Alt : and a genuiue 
School Training [in art] will save him from setting 
up lor an Artist without true inner Vocation. SiDg> 
ing, Drawing, Painting, and Modelling must therefore 
be early taken into Account by any general, compre- 
hensive Scheme of Human Eflucation and Accom- 
plishment ; they must be early treatf'd as serious 
School Matters, not left to Chance or Caprice. .... 
The Purpose being that every Human-being f>e 
enabled to develop f.illy and in all Dilutions, 
faithful to his own Nature ; that each may grow up 
to recognize the all-sided Activity of Man; and 
speci^ly, as aforesaid, that every Individual may 
know how to perceive and to estimate the Productions 
ol ifenuine Art. 

Poetic TlepresprntaHon aloo, as waa Drawing in 
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anotlier Point of View, ia a connecting Ijink with Pocsy.too, 
Art. Starting from Language, Poesy is a con- 
densed lleprescmtation of the spiritual inuer World ; 
a Presentment of eternally moved and moving Life — 
at liest. In everything, in Life and in Ileligion, so Man must 
also in Art, the last and highest Aim of Representa- highest ob- 

.. - 1- 1 * • jectofart— • 

lion IS Alan, pure and sunple. Chn=^tian Art is or toowm. 
ought Ixj be th(( highest Art ; for she endeavors to 
display in everything the Constant, the Divine, 
specially in and hy Man : for Man is the highest 
Object of Art, to Man 


C. — IIOMK ANO ScnoOL, 


§ 12S. In the Ilonie the Child grows up to Doy- 
liOtxl and School-nge; tlurt'fore .School slioiild [tTrow 
out of and] join itself (>n to the Home. To-day, the 
first and most iinlispeii.sable Dmmuid of human Deve- 
lopment and Training, eomplet-c, or teiulmg to Com- 
pleteness, is Union of Instruction with Info ; Union 

of Homo- and School-Life Could wo but 

perceive what a bimlensome Mass of accumulated, 
mechanical, far-fetched Knowletlge and Training, 
wo already ^rosst'ss, and are foolishly striving day by 
day to augment ; and on the other hand, how very 
little Knowk'dgo we have, that has been developed 
oat of ourselves, that has growu-up in our own 
Souls ; it would be well for our Children, and for the 
Baving of future Generations, if we would but cease 
to be proud of our foreign Thinking, foreign Know- 
ing, even foreign Emotions and Feelings; cease to 
set the highest Fame and Success of ohr Schools 
therein* tl^t they stuif our Children’s Minds and 
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Hearts with all this far-fetched, veneered, Knowledge 

and Skill ! 

F. alludes here to the old complaint of German 
eagerness to borrow and approj)riaU^ “ culture ” 
from strangers. With very little change of 
name, the story is told of us. 

Shall we never begin to raise a Tree of Life in onr 
own Hearts? A Tree of Knowlodgo in our own 
Minds? To cherish it nnto beautiful Unfolding, so 
that it may bloom in Health and Beauty, ami give 
ripe Fruits which hfre must decay, but there will 
spring up again ? Shall we never tiro of stamjhng 
our Children and Pupils like Coins ; letting them 
flourish with Image and Sui)er.scription not their 
own, instead of linving them move besido us as 
Growths of the Law and the Life planted in them 
bv God onr Father; with di\ino Features, and in the 
Image of God ? . The Welfare of Mankind can 

be restoied only from the (juiet private Sanctuary ot 
Home. At the loandiag of each new l auiily, our 
lieavenly Father, eferjially working for the gfx>d of 
MaTikind, *«pefiks bo the Parent's thnough the Heaven 
He has opened in their Hearts. 7'lie same Call goes 
forth to all Mankind, to every Individual, to repre- 
sent Humanity iu pure 1 Vvelopment, Man in hia 

ideal Form 

§ IJ'd. Sh:tl! we, then, always (dioke up ufn'sh the 
Well of Lite which Gotl ita.s made to spring up in 
Man’s Soul and spirit ; in every one’s Heart ? Shall 
we rob ourselves, onr Childreji, our Ihipils, of this 
tinotterable Joy, that within their hearts shall flow 
the Spring of eternal Life ? Will you, Pnrenta and 
OuArdiatis, continac to compel FducaUins and Teachers 
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of yonr CliilJren to <lain up with Ruhbisli, tiie Source 
of Life in them, anti to hedge it round witli Thicket? 
Perhaps F. looks for too much from ordinary 
readers, expecting them to understand tliat this 
“damming-up the spring of lif(5 with rubbish, and 
this fencing-in with thicket,” is meant as an 
easily inttdhgible metaphor for the ordinary 
school-nork, that stupefies in j)lace of brighten- 
ing the scholar ; makes him /trr/c learning and 
Science, iii place of finding it “more musical 
than is Apollo's lute.” F on/y means “that 
asinine feast of sow thistles and brambles, which 
is commonly set before .... our choicest and 
lu'pefulleot wits”; or was in John Milton’s 
time. 


I’arcnts reply: “Unless thus equipped, onr Sons 
are good for uotbing in the World; they grow up, 
and who is to feid them? Wherewithal shall they 
bo clothed ? ” h’ools! You shall not be an.^wered ; 
“Seek ye fir.st the Kingdom of Cod;” for that you 
“ would nut understand, estranged as yon are from 
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present, guess. 

For who ha.s said f/) llmuanifv, the Child of Hnmamty 
God. “Thus far shaK thou go, and no farther?’ knowledge 
But the.se new Fruits aiv to giwv-up in Freshness 
and Strength of ATmth ; being, as it were, new- xhiscanbe, 
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Businpss, which ia now his Calling, lazily, slfickly, 
gloomily. No! cheerful and merry he must be; 
trusting in God, in Nature, in hiinsolf ; ri'joicinu 
that his Trade will bring forth manifold IlliS-sirig 
and Success. Quiet, Concord, Temperance, all higii 
social Virtues will dwell in himself, and in his lioine ; 
he will be contented with his Sphere and its Activity ; 
and is not this the I'rize for which all of us are 
striving? fW itli regard to bis own Children's futun j 
he will not say, either; “ My Hoy shall learn any 
Trade rather than mine; for it is the barrenest of 
ail ;” or, insist tiiat, the Trad** vvliich he lias himself 
followed, with Profit and Advantage, because it. suitid 
his Tastes and Powt-r^, .‘-hall be pursued by liis Son — 
[whose disposition may l»e wholly dilTerent]. Ifo 
will see that thi* smallest Bu.iiness can bo carried on 
in a large Way ; that evi-ry Tnule may bo so ennobled, 
that its Practice is not beneath Alan’s Dignity. 
Ho will perc/cive that the humblest J’owers, rightly 
applied to Work, wiil pnnure him Hroad, Chdb- 
ioL', Shelter — and jo addition, Jlespert. Thus he 
will have no Fear for his Children's future, because 
his highest Anxiety ha.*! been to cultivate tlioir 
Souls. 

§ 131. Here follows an nrraiig*nieiif of “ Aleans of 
Education, in ettniinon,” sonatneti by 1’’. ; perhaps 
more accurately, of the “directions which train- 
ing of children, in nuiiibers, should taku in 
practice,” These follow niKjegsarily, he holds, 
irom the development prop«»r to Alan when 
come to the Boy-age ; and answer to the inner 
and outer (Nairas of the child’s nature, when 
$db0al-age begins. 
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1. To awaken, nouriah, and strengthen the t. ciunA 
religiona Sentiment, which keeps the human (•eluix. 
Heart in Union, and unites it ever more closely, 
with God. . • • • In Accord with, and as Means to 
this: 


2, To get by Heart religious Sayings, upon 
Nature and Man and their Relations to God, to be 
used in Prayer : as a Mirror, in which the Boy may 
behold his original Feelings, Gaesses, and Endeavors 
after Union with God, and thus hold them fast. 

8. Care, Knowledge, and Exercise of the Body 
as Bearer and Instrument of the Mind ; this, by 
means of orderly, graduated Practice, leading to 
bodily Perfection. 

4. Contemplation and Observation of Hature 
and the Outer-world; joined to, and starting from, 
what is close at hand ; seekbg always Knowledge 
of the nearer Environment before proceeding to the 
more distant 


t. As mean 
thereto, 
learning; b> 
heart texts 
and 

about God, 
Nature and 


y. Cultiva 
tton of the 
body. 


4. OUiarwi 
boa of the 
outer world, 
bcfnaaiax 
wtth vh^ 


5. Acquirement of short Poems representing uunint 
Nature and Life; Pieces, namely, which give Life ^mse^ 
to Objects of Nature near at hand, and to Events humuiifci 
of Home-life, and show the Meaning of these, as in 

a bright Mirror ; especially with help of Singing. 

6. Ezeroises in Language and Speech ; setting & Emrcn* 
out from Observation of Nature, and the Outer- world, 

but passing on to Contemplation of Man’s Inner- 
world: always keeping chiefly in view Langusgo 
and Speech as audible Means of Representation. 

7. Sxeroises in, and for, material Bepresenta- f. iwwbw 
tion, by Law and Bole, prooeeding always from 

ths simple to the oomplez. Hereto belong Ih^re* 
•entations by Materials, already more or leas formed t 
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as BnSding, and all oonatrnctive Handwork : Worka 
in Paper, Pasteboard, Wood, &o. Lastlj and i^)eoiaUy, 
Bbapea made out of nnshaped but idiapeable matter 
[clay, wax, &c.]. 

• r-i ir Sxeroiaes with lines npon a Surface, in 


iaiion Iqr 
•ut&ce- 

liD«*i 4 imp> 

lag. 


9 . Culon: 
imiBtincaf 
act formi. Or 
OOtlllMS. 


fCk FU 17 : 

aUvotoiitary 

«scrdse*. 

n. Tcttioc 
tfaUtits, 
kbta, «tc. 


la. Eccor* 
alou aiMi 
■uabla. 


constant, express and risible Reference to the 
reitical and horizontal Directions .... That is, 
Drawing in the Network, according to Rule. 

9. Perception of Colors, in their Difference, and 
Likeness: with Representation of them in given 
Spaces, preserving certain Form : painting of Pictures 
in Outline, on Paper ruled in Network. 

10. Play ; that is, voluntary ElzerciBes and Repre> 
sentatioua of all kinds. 

11. Narrating of Histories and Legends, Fables 
and Fairy-tales, adapted to Events of the Day, the 
Seasons, real Life, &c. 

12. Short Journeys and long Walks. 

§ 182. His special point being that home-, and 
school-life, should work together, in the boy ’strain- 
ing, F. points out that the matters above specified 
should be shared between domestic and scholastic 
occupations ; he suggests employing the boy in 
errands or messages which will task his judg- 
ment, and require concentration of thought; 
perhaps, having him directly instmcted by 
craftsmen, or cultivators, in their arta Wa 
see herein foregleams of that benefioNit dawn 
of technical education, handwork, Slbjd, 4o., 
which in these last yean of the mneteenth 
oentnry permits sanguine pensms to fimssss 
•osnething like a national education acoordtng 
to rsaaon, before the md of the twentieth. 
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The methods and means for these developing 
processes belong, of coarse, to the proposed 
second part of this little book — Metlwdw. Many 
very important ntterances of F., that belong 
to onr present division, Pajdagogic, are found 
among the illustrations of Method. 


§ 133. For Boys towards the Close of Boyhood, it Young 
is most imiwrtant to spend steadily at least an Hour 5«°5l'ihe 
or two daily in some material Occupation ; in Occn- hood, should 
pation that produces something useful. Weighty or two 
good liesults for their future Life would follow : for »onie useful 
a most hurtful Effect of our present EJchool-arrange- 
nients, especially of the so-called classical Schools, is, 
that the Boy when entering them leavt's behind all 
Home-occupations, all useful Work. Do not reply : a Terr m 
** In this Period of elder Boyhood, the Boy must pre«of 
apply his whole Force to Word-learning, to intellectual schools, It 
Culture, if he is to reach a certain Pi'oliciency in mg them iha 
Knowledge.” Not so: genuine Experience teaches b-?in”sl? 
the verj' Iteverse of this ; intellectual Occupation, occupauon. 
alternating with bodily Work, with Employment for 
oseful I’roduction, strengthens not the Body alone, alter luuuig 
but yet more the Intellect, in the various Directions hJi^^md* 
of mental Activity. After such a refreshing Labour- 
bath — I know no better Name — the Mind will set 
about its abstract Work with new Force and Live- ^Sl’,n^or 

. • new inteU 

11X1683. l«ctual worib 

$ 134. Ilefernngto his 5th “Means” — “ Learning 
by heart of little poems, which express nature 
and life, ©specially accompanied by song," F. 
aays; “Nature and Human life speak early, to 
Man, in their Events : but in so low a ton© that ^ 
the Boy’s unpractised ear can scarcely peroeivs 
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car, (houM 
lie lutOMd 
fur and 

chcniKcdi 


Boy wano 
to utter the 
eRiotioos 
mused by 
Nature, asd 
inner bfe. 


Words 
should be 
afTorded, re* 
by direct 
precept. 
Direct 
muralufatg 
hinders and 
wea, cns 
eenut'ie 
■eelinc 

SlIJtITSttUKt 
as m song or 
story, leaves 
itMa. 


Bftnnirfbidt, 
daubtlesa, by 
what be 
Saber «/ but 


erwiily non 
Str wiiatlie 
bnafyeaf. 


them, still less pnt them into his own Language. 
Seasons and Day-times come and go : Spring, 
with her Bads and Blossoms fills Man — while 
yet a Boy — with Joy and Life ; Autumn with 
her falling Leaves gives him Longing and 
Regret; and stern Winter, a sense of Hardship 
overcome, which he would sadly miss. These 
dim Feelings, and many like them, native to 
Childhood, are not to be neglected, but recog- 
nized and cherished. Life — our Adult-life — 
would be far poor«»r and emptier than it is, bat 
for the Well of Feeling that first opened up, in 
Childhood and Youth.” 

§ 135. Nature and Life speak to man, but that is 
not all. Ifan himself wants to make known the 
emotions, the presentiments, thus awakened in 
him, and as he cannot always find words for 
himself, words should be given him, as his 
heart, and his inner sense, in their unfolding, 
ask for. What binds Man to Man is not 
External only, nor can it be too easily expressed. 
It is full of deep sense and meaning; and its 
soft chords must be early cherished in the Boy, 
not by direct prccejit which is apt to fetter and 
drill, rather than give life. Sugge.stion, in the 
mirror of a song, without pointed moral appli- 
cation, leaves the boy that freedom of heart and 
will which is needed to strengthen and develop 
his aflectional and moral nature. 

( 18fi. Upon his 7th “ Menus,” practice of material 
Representation in space, under Rule and Law, 
proceeding from simple to the complex, P. aayf 
hia expression being somewhat con^nsed, 
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Man is developed and formed for the Attainment of 
his true Destination, in part by what he, as a Boy, re- 
ceives from without and takes info himself ; but, incom- 
parably more through what he unfolds and represents 
out of himself. This Truth is, of course, expressed 
in the very Words, Develop n,.^nt and Improvement. 
Experience and History teach, that the Human- 
beings who have been most truly and deeply 
helpful to genuine human Welfare, became so, 
far more by what they produced out of themselvea 


than by what they took in ft-om without. 

It is a commonplace, that by faithfully teaching, 
we advance in knowledge and intelligence : and 
another, which Nature teaches us all ; that by 
every use of strength, strength is both roused 
and augmented. 

As, too, the Perceiving and Grasping of a Truth, 
by the way of Life and Action, is far more unfold- 
ing, forming and strengthening, than the mere 
Reception of it in Word and Idea : so, hkowise a 
Forming by and in Matter, in Life — by Doing, 
connected with Thinking and Speaking, is far more 
helpful for Man’s Development and Improvement, 
than is Representation by Ideas and by Word, with- 
out Act or Deed. This 7th “ Means," or Subject of 
Instruction [representation by matter, in space], 
therefore properly succeeds those already treated : 
Observation of External Nature, and Exercise of 
Language. 

The Boy's life and action have, we know, bat one 
aim : his life consists in this external representa- 
tion of his inner nature, his force, specially in 
and by matter. In Utat which be shapes the 


When wc 
teach ve 
leam , force 
U increased 
by use ; M hal 
we grasp by 
action IS far 
more efiec* 
tive than 
what we 
take m by 
word only. 
rWe have 
here the 

f rovrth of 
‘.‘s great 
auom 
Learn by 
doing/* J— 
£Ob 


Inslroctioii 
m methods 
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anting m 
and by 
matter^ fol> 
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of Nature 
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TonttarU Boy Bees not so mnch, outer forms which should 

mner natural * , , ' 

** ©nter into him ; he sees in them his own spirit, 
tnKii& the laws and activities of his own mind — and 


rightly so. The function of teaching and 
instruction is, more and more, to bring otd 
of Man, rather than put into him. 
mhimcuIm § 137. That which can be put into Man is— 
Lump properly speaking — there already: Man knows it, 
if the Inividual does not : thus it is no more than 
iiuiivKiuai each One will, by-and-by, through tho laws of 
iu Humanity, unfold out of himself. Bat, what is 

yet to be developed ohi of Humanity; what more 


the Essence of Humanity possesses, and ought to 
give out — th^xt we know not yet ; t?tnt is not yet 
"We know Mon’s possessioTi ! We only know that Man’s 
nc^wtat we Spirit of God, is eternally unfold- 

kfea’e 


esWnoe, Kk« ITg. 
God'i tpini, 
u etematly 


This, F. continues, would be self-evident, if we 
only observed the facts of our own and others’ 


life. We are, however, so incrusted with pre- 


TU* would 

be.ieir- 

•ndent, bat 
for prejii- 
dMks whicb 
auAce of am 
(aaiul) 
tmlninir— #•- 
wdoniMM 
andMohl- 

“Ht- 


judices and opinions — formed from without, in 
no sense the outcome of ourselves, our natural 
minds — that we have almost lost — for our 
children — the meaning of development and 
unfolding, and ought rather to speak of en- 
velopment and infolding : what we really desire 
is to stamp and shape them to our mind, from 
without. Better than that, F. says, would be to 


leave them quite to themselves ; rather not train 
at all, than train wrong! This may seem in 
theory extravagant, as in practice it would be 
impossible ; but in idea it is true, and InU ol 
mndh-needed warning. 
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The welfare of the Individual and of the &aoe 
consists in the complete natural and reasonable 
Unfolding of the Human-being and his spiritual 
Foroee, aooording to the liaws of Hatnre and of 
Eeason. 

Retrospect. 

f 138. Tling far Man, in the Growth and Develop- oc«p«tioii. 
ment, of all Stages and Conditions of his Being, lies 
before us, sketched in Outline from the Beginning of 
his Existence to Boyhood: the Means, too, which 
snit both his actual Age, and the future Claims of 
his Humanity, have been broadly indicated. If we 
consider what has been fonnd-ont and stated hitherto, 
we see that many Events in the Boy’s Life have 
not a special “ ineasarable ” Parpose; tbas, Occnps- 
tion with Colors is not arranged in order to produce 
Painters ; or Practice in Song, to make a Mnsioian. ‘n>cr«»M 
These Ocoupationa aim, first, at unfolding in the wn^'h.- 
Boy and helping him to realize, his own Nature ; 
th^ are Food for his Mind ; they are the Ether in 
which the Spirit breathes and lives, in order to gain Vuittr fna 
Strength and Force; in a word, Expansion. The ibouidM 
mental Gifts of God to man, which come forth in bU loatriifts. 
Directions with an irrepressible Necessity, being so 
various, are to be satisfied by Variety coming to meet 
them. Surely we shall one day see that we are 
hnitfally thwarting Boy-nature, if we repress tmdaly 
tliese necessarily various Directions of Mind. •««»**« 
We do nothing but Harm, — ^though we believe our- 
selves to be, doing Service to God and Man, and 
tpeoially to the Boy’s own future Good,— by cutting 
off some of bis natural Tendencies, and trying to 
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graft others in their Place. Ood does not graft, or 
bud ; the hutoan Soul, which is divine, is not to be 
grafted or budded. God develops what is least and 
most imperfect, in steady Progression, by eternal, 
self-evolving Laws. Now, Likeness to God, in 
Thought and Action, is to be Man’s highest Goal ; 
especially where he stands in parental Relations to 
Children, as God to Man. Wo should consider, in the 
Education of our Children, that the Kingdom of God 
is indeed the Kingdom of the Spiritual ; that there- 
fore what is spiritual in Man, in our Children, is 
Part and Parcel of the Kingdom of God. Thus, we 
ought to give our best Heed to the complete 
Development of the spiritual, in onr Children ; in 
other Words, to the Development of what is properly 
Human, of what is Divine, in each Individual. 

§ 139. We have good Right to be fully convinced, 
that thus each one, having been truly trained to be 
a Man, has thereby been educated, as well as is 
possible, for every special Duty, for each particular 
Need, of civil and social Life. Now we [the world] 
say : “ This is all very true ; but it docs not apply 
to <ntr boys. For our Sons it is too late ; they are 
already in the last Quarter of their Boy- age ; what 
Good will such abstract and deeply-grounded 
Instruction do them ? They must, perforce, get 
Instruction to prepare for Business. The Time of 
their Entrance into civil Life, when they must think 
of earning their own Maintenance, or helping ns in 
onr Business, is dose upon them.” True ; onr Sons 
already old for what they have yet to learn } why 
th«i did we not give them while younger, what their 
lOnda needed ? Are the Boya to looe true Develop- 
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ment, and Training altogether? The World replies : 
** When the Boys are grovm-up, they will have 
leisure to make up Defects.” Fools that we are ! Our 
Consciousness contradicts us, would we but listen to 
what it says. Here and there some small Omission 
may be supplied ; but all-round, human Development, 
missed and neglected in Boyhood, can never be 
recovered. Let us all. Fathers and Mothers too, be 
candid for once, and confess, that we feel mental 
Wounds, which never heal while we live ; hardened 
Spots in our Hearts, that soften no more; dark 
Places in our Intellects that will never get bright ; 
and all this because noble human Feelings, and 
Thoughts natural to Childhood, were in our Child- 
hood crushed or lost, chiefly through early Mis- 
direction It will bo a Blessing to our Children if 

this Confession be made and acted on 

§ 140. If our Sous are already in the latter Part 
of their Boy-age, and have not yet learned, not yet 
developed, what properly belongs to the Beginning 
of Boyhood, it were better to turn back to that 
Beginning, to Childhood even, than finally to miss 
what could yet be recovered. Perhaps our Sous 
would reach the Goal [of fitness for practical life] 
a year or two later; but were it not far better to 
touch — though late — the true Goal, than to reach 
the false one earlier ? ... . Consider the words of 
Jesus: “Become as little Children.” Have they 
not the Meaning, “ Turn back to your own Youtli, 
and thus warm and revive the eternal Youth of your 
Soul.” This, which was spoken in the Time of Jesus 
as most specially the Commencement of a new View 
of life i now spoken to ns, to all Mankind, that a 
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^ luqwi new and higher Stage of human Development maj 
be« be reached ; means “ K yon provide not for yourselves 
and your Children at the Stage of Child and Boy, 
thenoUcst whatever Man’s Spirit needs, then neither you nor 

meat ; can be r * tr 

*^****^ what your Souls, in the happiest, 
hopefnllest Moments of your Life, desired ; what has 
moved and filled the Hearts of the noblest Humaz^ 
beings, always.” 



Conclusion. 

§ 141. If we endeavor to bring to a Focns tbe Aim Th* Voy hu 
and Amount of Development which Man has acquired, in his true 
by the unfolding method of Education and Instruc- to be aware 
tion as hitherto described, we distinctly see that the spmtuai^: 
Boy IS come to the Knowledge of his independent ceive a 

. 10 1 P ir ^ whole, in its 

spiritual bell ; or, he feels and knows himself to be oneness and 

Its manifold 

a spiritual Whole, The Capacity has been formed 
in him to perceive a Whole, in its Unity and Variety. J^/b*’***' 
There has begun to grow in lam Ability to represent 
a Whole in its necessary Ports; to realize himself — nuueriai. 
his Essence — in its Unity and in the Manifoldness eateoL he 

. 1 • can fulfil htt 

of its Being, by meaiis of Variety external to it. detuny; 
Thus, we recognize the Iluman-being, at the Begin- 

° ^ trul^ 

ning of Boyhood, as capable of what is highest and » w 
mo^t important ; the Fulfilment^ viz., of his Destiny, 
or Function ; which is, to realize the Divine Nature 
iu him. The subsequent Life of Man from Boy- iiasah- 

* Miiuetit Ufa, 

hood on, is dodicat^d to making this Capacity grow 
into sure Skill — into Consciousness — into Insight 
and Clearness — into a freely arranged Lite. In 
uhowing Ways and Means thereto, and introducing 
them into practical life, the Continuation of this 
Book and of the Author's Life, will be employed. 

F. F. hoped, in a seooud part his Book^ 
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“The Education of Humanity, " to exhibit 
practical means for the complete realization of 
this great Idea. In subsequent occasional writ- 
ings he did much towards this end : but the Book 
remains a fragment. For witness that he spoke 
truth, and will henceforward always sjieak truth, 
he appeals to the Boy-world that was about him 
when he wrote it: out of whose Works and 
Ways, he avers, the Book was built. 

Boys of the very Age to which this Book belongs 
—fresh in Spirit, cheerful in IMood, joyous in Soul, 
happy in Life : lioys who entered the teaching 
Circle while the B<3ok was writing — out of whom 
it really grew — who usually surrounded the Writer 
while at his Task, playing close by, never tired of 
demanding fresh Sat i.‘'f action and Nourishment ol 
their Impulses to Life and Activity : these ar« 
Sureties, if outward Pledirt.-s were needed, that hr 
has written Truth, and will wnto Truth still. 
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Activity (of body) to be unfolded for useful production^ it 
Am*LTS, often strangers to the country— to Nature, 76 
Agb, Life, Growth-^not to be divided artificially, 16 

Aim— of Education, aj — of Educator, Instructor, 9;— <»f religious iiiatnictitm, 
71 .—di'cunt, never to be set before a child, 18 
Art of Teaclung, defined, a 

AiiT 1 representation of Man’s true self, 91 ; varies by material ; s»nnd^ Music \ 
Painting j mAjt, Sculpture, tb j— feeling, a< general gift of Man, 
to be cherished, g/ —highest object of, Man, 93 {—study in boyhood not 
meant to breed icy 

riDLB history, repeated m Child, a4 
Hioi OGV, F ‘s, specimen of, as 

Itonv,— powers of, i« be uuf'ildcd for useful work, 18 

lk)V ‘ l>ccoines a scholar, 50 , wants to make^ f^roAua something, 5# {—never 
ihuus a difficulty, 54;— loves to climb, wander, sec distance, 54;— if early 
used to try his strength, comes ^afe out of danger, S5 i— nukes garden, pool, 
hut of boughs, fort ot «.now. 56 , should have sjucc, mateml, of his own, \b,; 
asks for stones, legeods, fairy*calev . soraetimes invents them, 61 {—tries to 
find the Unity of all, 66j— as scholar, becomes conscious of two worlds, 
Inner and Outer, 70 \ sees m the Outer world (wo phases . Man's work, and 
Nature, itl asks sym^iathy and help from elders, 76 ,— duly trained as 
Man, wiU be fit for each dut) of life, 104 {—at end of boyhood, has attained 
some sclt'knowledge. 107 

BOVHOiP, the season for training Man to work, at {—the period of acquisition, 
inttruction, 50 i < occupations not mlended to train artists or artisans, 103 
Bovb, elder, shouM spend in useful Handwork an hour or tivo daily, 99 hfe, 
after bo3hood, spent in ratstiiK capacity into skill, impube into power, 108 
out of whom the book grew, testify that F has written truth. 

Child, outwardly good, not alway* so at heart, 4: Jrotvard, sometimes really 
anxious to be good, th. ,—/teU wheiber a command ts arbitrary or impcr- 
soiul, 9 to be accounted God's gift a member of Humanity : from the 
first. 10 ; — to lie treated as Man tn gvrwr, taught to use all lu powers, ta 
to see everything— name everything — aught. ^9 bcbcvc’i all things can 
feel, speak, hear, 30;— should be btx>ughi clove to Nature, lA ;-*lis expert, 
zaents, 40;— wants to know all about lu trea«nres r'A, brings them to 
elders, (A {—approaching Boyhood, is luU of various life, 41 { -loves to help 
Father or Mother, 44 ; — wants always to be doing, ; often bad 

(because misundetHto^X 65 enters School with strong faith and hope, 68 
—thews, thero. Self-will and Mtschtef, 69 
nNii PHOODi «pecuil!f derelopi S/m*. ,8;— the penod of tnioiiig, 50; by 
l*l«y, «nd llome-lift, 51 

Cihi.d'» mode of life — momentoui for Itt future, 31 tdotbim U b« fimpia, 
looM : never ui end in iMctf, 34 
CoBRCiON inuM act under a higher law— abiUact Rigb^ I 
CoaiKOK, Meana of RdueatioB, in : i-sli. 97 

DBaTiMATioN, of all thinga to reveal God, a —of Man. to maaiftet hi, etaapag,, 
the 
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Dibt—ui ChUdhood— MriMis moznent* 31 ; — to be sbaple. finigel, 

J» 

Doctrink of Education defined, 4 

Drawimo, an instinct, its birth and froirtb, 41 ;~<openj a new world to Child, 
; — to be always connected with speech, 43 ;-*« form of Art uniting 
sculpture and painti&g, 9s 

Educatio’^ of Man, defined, a ; — to be observant, not coerciTc, 5 rtvnctw, 

needed, where Man's original condition has been spoiled, ft grwA/we, 
alwa>s two-sided, 8, — beijins with Chililhootl, aS , — f«n»l point of, 
leach children to rcfiect, ^5 .^’when unnatural stops the lulura! unfolding, 
94; —when nalural (humane) brings joy to all i.ondiLions of lilc, eunobies 
every occupation, 96 ; — comfUte^ if neglected in youth, cannot be ro- 
tneved, 104 

Faults of boyhood, cheircaiKe# certain sides of Man s nature, una wakened 
Of duito.tcd, 63; — to be cured on!) by true unfolding, 64 
Food m childhoix!, evcci'uve or too luxiinom, is poison, 33 
FoiTKbATiOH of tnnti s true welfare and happiness- Simple, 33 
FaoEftBL : Utoiogy, i/futfun 25.— pamu, ui dark colors, boyish faults, 6 * 1 -^ 
*' Form— theory," quistio*ui(^U^ 79.— makes Force, inneparahle from 
Matter, the last ground of 1 htrig*i, 78, 79 

Gasses (boys*)* to practise, di*pUy, mca'»ure strcn,;th (of body) 58, — confirm 
mental and moral force also, Qouriah courage, endurance , even justice and 
kmdue&s, tb, 

Gakpe^, or plants to tend, of his own, delightful to Boy, 58 
Oou, basis n( Law, source of Hemg, i. dwells uotm NaIutc, AS Utl boust, 
74 docs not graft or bud, devel ops, 104 

Hosib— sole rcoewer of Kumnn welfare, 94 
}IoPK, for Man s future, in what is yet to be unfolded, toe 
HrMAN*— being, to be carlv taught industry in uncful work, •( 'foroi 
unfolds m three ways Rchgioii—Tod— Self-command, 77 
Hcmanitv, takes its own form in each human being, 11 ,~bcst manifested by 
complctest unfolding of ihe individual, ts 

IsifRESSjoNS, of infjncv — youth —often indelible, 14 
lKi>ftrfDt<AL, each (lassci through previous development of Man, rf 
Ikiancy cods, nhen Child beg. »a of Itself, to express what is withm, 98 ; the 
period of fen lance, 50 

IrtrANT * Us hiM exprescum— yirree, i9.— smiling means well-being, fd. * 
crying, not at fir>t wi'ful means pain, disccmfort, sonieiimes to he dts* 
tegorded, 13,— never permuted to get Its own way, 14 called fitly 
** Suckling " Its whole being, sensttive to outer uopresMona, ib, •-••'Mail is 
'^erm, 23 ; all powers to be cherished, aa they appear, lA 
tisrAicTs sing to tbemsclvei, 38 

ljl5TKUCriON| to be gTven m answer to Pupib' need, 89 ;<~shottld always bnitg* 
out rathet than put«ui, los in Religion, 71 IL Study of Naturt, 
73 III. Study of Formi, 77 .—IV. Mathemitic, 83 V. Lmgtutge t 0^ 
pnlimiMryt b, WrtUrtg 7 .nA Reading, 85;— VI Art, 91 
IjrntimintftCE with Nature, to be avoided a» far aa poasiUe, 7 
i/W dijntf 4, ftf 66, 83, 87, 90, loa 

JESUS, lUUftiott of— Frocberi ide*, ya^ 3:— aayi ” Tara aud b«conM M ttttift 
cMlrcib*' W 

^ hodUy work alUnsMiiig wkh StlMly, 99 
IBpiMK, mo oonuBon, laciai the basis tiC intiih^iaB, l^niry deUghtt 
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tMW dwelli in nil dung*, f Maui, Nature, Lif^ it , ; an SMS by minds fo 
divene type, it. 

" Learn by doing F.'« motto, 43, tor, Itc. 

“ Let II* live for our cluldren " , or (HaUouuin) “ tviM our children," 4S 
Lirn, wudoin of, defined, a 

Man (as Infant) trie* for what is best for It, 5 t-^never to be accounted complete, 
ti ; — always growing, it, j — should work to manifest his God given spirit, ao t 
— nsing to Boyhood, separates Man from Thing Thing from N ame, 49 a* 
Boy, asks to know the past what o'd rums, ftc., mean, 60;— loves tale, 
legend, by and by luslory, it. , — being free, cnv do wrong, 63 ; — should 
grow, as l>oy, from impulse to choice from self-will to twrscverance, 70 • 
developed by what he lakes m, lui , and mure by whal he gives out, it, * 
—’s welfare depends on cam| leie unfuMiiig of Body, Wind, and Soul, in 
agreement with Nature and teason, 103 ,— highest development to be 
reached alone by ficrfect tramuig of children, 106 
MATiutHATiC, sure guide in the variety of Nature, 83 ,—ntcaiM “ science of 
knowing." it, : belongs alike to Man and the Outerworld, 84 ; — (at least 
Arithmetic) esseniial to E-Sncation, it , 

Means, to mankind s true wiaiare, tao near, cheap, easy, 33 ; — of KducaPon in 
common, 97 

Mope, of life in chddtioad, momentous for the future, 31 

MoTHBR, trut, lays her babe 10 rest, and lifts it from sleep, with upward look 

of prayer, 15 ; , by instinct, tcachc-s her child to know Its limbs, and 

tenses, 34 j — training lietiered by thought and system, 35 — super- 

teded, •aeans lots of God and Natuie, it. 

Names, of rariy ^hr^stlalt^ for children ("tart ) 'o ! — Idf objects, take Ibo 
easiest, Bo ; — eaact, technical, can wait, it, 

NATuaa, not God's body or house, 74 ; — from wiiliout, show* endless variety at 
details, 77 from within, seen to have unity and Uw, 78 
NpeseeV, to bw mother s room, toe, 36 

Nursung, care* only for ercrstir, not for rna/is, at ; — 's play with lu limb* 
natural, but needs waichuig, it. 

Object, becom** distinct by means of Word, a* ; — me-ts child with denumd 10 
be understood, tj ; — not distinguuhed by child from word, 48 
OccWfATiONS, indoor : hand work, 59 
OcTEEWOKLo meets new-bom child, as a chaos, *4 

Fakente should, for Children's welfare, be and do— sniaf f 11 ; let child do 

alone all it can ; help, where It can not . give speech lo Things, 39 ; 

eocoorage their children to help in work ; answer qiiesMoiis ' shew them 
bow to answer ihemselves, 44 '—thus timia tkem to real help, 53;— and 
children should move together ur Nature, obietvc, leant, together, 80; — 
eaample, fur good nod Ui, always potent, 16 at present undervalue utaful 
«ork,ot 

Ft-AV and speech, two elem«ot« of the Child's lue, 39 ; — m child's stage, the 
htghaK unfolding of Man, 30;— copy of tnwaid life of Man and thiagA 
a, , — vigoroiit.af child, pramise* earoest maB h o o d, it. 

PoESV, Knlci^ to Alt by Song, 93 
Fuepoes of l o a ch i p g, 9 

QuAUTtxs of objccH : foiind-oat first ; than nam oi L Ip 
QpitTlom of ebddroa, bow to laswcr, ty 

JUUt'tWNEfOodtoNstnrB. F.** vi«wortU,yy 

lUtuaKW, what it ia, y< 7— Naluro srith Malbmudic, End LangnagEi aaEMH^yH 
UECEtioB. fit, fii~witbaut wwk, drssadag,oa 
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ponou* lil— iwfltJii-, n^'-w. . , . 

KctIGtOUS TSACHXXO--wiut It U, UOU tO do» fif— 

feeK*g, 

Rsst, diM, fpftce^lfor growth) givca to lamuiU and plants, denied to Mao 
adum young, 5 

Rutthhic M<moK—rf«orf/rn^— instinctive in Mothers, 37 

School, is where Men learns ob>ects, thetr qualities, end lews, 50 ;—Mi piece or 
person, but discipline, 31 {<~ieads from outward to inward view, 68;-« 
through language, leads Boy to threefold knowledge* of himself; i( Gi^: 
of Nature, 70 should grow out of, never be divided from. Home, 93 
Schools must take up regular bodily work : have work-hours, n 
SctstvCB of Life, — of Education, dehned, s 

Seasons of life, not artihcially divided, 16; unfolding of imrh, depends oe lhal 
whKh precedes, r? 

Senses, enable Man to know outerworld, as 
Simplicity of life, in children, gives happiness, y» 

Speech, a copy of Man's whole world, 86 
SPiatT of God, the, speaks in Nature's works, 75 
SpiRiTVAL, in children, belongs to the Kuigdom of God, 104 
Staoes, of Man's devclopmeut, have no higher and lower, pr^ earl^et is mott 
important, a8 
Subjects of leaching, 6q 
SuKBOUNDiNGS of Child, iBoit momcntoos, t4 

Teachers and Pupils, alike, ruled by abstract Right, ecold and piinuh. for 
faults Caught by themselves, 66 
Tbaciung, subjecu of, 69 

luihGS, known by thetr opposites, s5;-*and properties y!rsf: names ftarv 
wards. So 

TMOUGHTLsaSHESS of Boys : cured only by exerase of thought, 64 ;^xarapl«t 
of, 65 

Toil; not for needs of Ltfe.^rv#, ao 

Towns should provide play-grounds for Boy-world, 59 

Training, that thwarts Nature— hurtful, 6;— (genuine) can grow only from 
knowledge of Mao, 11 in Work, as needful as in Religion, as 

Uniok of School and Home, pressing i^mand of to-day, 93 

UNtYERBiTV : what u it ! 81 ; will teach aright, when children nghUy trained, 

Unspoiuco COKCHTION— tn Nature, aad Man,— most nre, 6, to be Eitiiased^ 
while possible, cd; 

tJsE, as well aa joy. In Song, 99, loo 

Wav to God, a, from every object of Nature, 8fl 

Wisdom, highest aim of Man, e best result of effort, tf. ; - tw of old work, of, $ 
WOED*, to be closely bound to Things, 87 

WoEE, bodily, false notions of its value, 19 ; — w.thout Koligion, drudgiry, at 
Weitino. and Reading, 69 ; pictiiro— and alpbabet— id, ; 31 1— by thm Man 
rises above eveiy Imowu creaturef ^ pomibiiiiy ef MreV 

cemplBtc knowledge of Mbr. 






